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INTRODUCTION. 



TO THE READERS OF THIS LITTLE VOLUME. 

Mt dear Children, 

You have read the History of England, 
and perhaps that of Rome ; but I dare say you know 
but little of the times in which you yourselves live — 
of the events which' have happened since you have 
been bom. Tou hear Papa and Mamma talking of 
passing occurrences, and you feel interested, and 
would like to know more ; but perhaps Papa does not 
wish to be teased, and Mamma is busy : therefore 
I have written down some things that have happened 
within your memories, especially such events and 
anecdotes of the present War with Russia, as I think 
will interest you. But remember, t\v^\. ^Jc!l\% nw^.^^^- 
tendiDg little book is not a History,b\3A,TCL^T^^^^^'^ 
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of events, some of which occurred but a few hours 
before I had written them ; and this wiU^ I hope, in 
some measure account for the disjointed style in 
which the volume appears. 

I have begun with the Year 1848 for two reasons : 
First, I think it is as far back as most of you can 
remember ; and Secondly, The Abdication of Louis 
Philippe seems the first link in that chain of events 
which are now passing before us. Then I have skipped 
over the years 1849 and 1850, because nothing very 
particular occurred in those years; and have gone 
on to 1851, the memorable year of the Great Exhi- 
bition in Hyde Park. 

In describing the War with Russia, I have ex- 
tracted a great deal from ^' The Times^^ for children 
do not generally read Newspapers, and they would 
not understand them if they did. You will here see 
what a dreadful thing war is, and to what conse- 
quences the ambition of one man has led ; and I hope 
^oa w/JJ not forget to pvRy for our soldiers, who are 
"^ ^nvely jSgbting, aad who have suffetefiL ^ m^dti 



for their country. I will write a little Prayer, which 
you can use if you like : — 

'* Oh I Thou, who didst teach Kinu: David's hands to 
**war, and his fingers to fight, strengthen the hands, and 
•* sustain the hearts of our soldiers. Give them victory in 
•* the day of battle, and soon, very soon, if it be Thy will, 
*' put an end to this war, and let us have peace in our 
'* time. Oh Lord I Hear me, for Jesus Christ's sake." 

There is a warfare in which I would wish you all, 
my dear children, to be engaged : — it is a warfare 
against sin, against your own evil inclinations, and 
against Satan ; or in other words, ^' against the world, 
" the flesh, and the devil." \Vhatever men may 
think, God says, " lie that is slow to anger is better 
'' than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit is 
" greater than he that taketh a city.'^ The world 
thinks a great deal about strength, and valour, and 
courage, but God says, *^ He delighteth not in the 
" strength of a horse ; He taketh not pleasure in the 
" legs of a man. The Lord taketh pleasure in the«v 
'• that fear Him^ in those that hope m H\«» rcv^^c^ ^^ 
nej^aretbe greatest heroes in God's ^\s>a!t, N«\iO,>3r3 
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His grace^ conquer themselves, and seek to win others 
to Christ. 

Would you ask where you must get strength for 
this great spiritual warfare ? — Ask God to give you 
His Holy Spirit, (He will give Him to all that really 
seek Him,) and that Spirit will teach you that which 
you can never know of yourselves, nor by any human 
teaching — even that you are sinners, and have need 
of a Saviour, and He will make that Saviour precious 
to you. 

Your heart is harder to conquer than a besieged 
city, and we shall see how hard that is. But per- 
severe : a Crown of Glory awaits those that overcome, 
— a crown worth having — worth waiting for — worth 
praying for — worth striving for. 

That you may attain that crown, and *' be more 
" than conquerors through Him that loved you," is 
the earnest wish of your friend 

THE AUTHOR. 

London^ 
^^cemder, 1855. 
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FEONTISPIECE. 



THE QUEEN PRESENTING THE CRIMEAN 
MEDALS AT THE HORSE GUARDS. 

Thb subject of the Wood-Engraving at the begin- 
ning of this little volume is, our beloved and truly 
gpracious Monarch presenting her brave Soldiers, who 
have fought their Country and their Queen^s Battles 
with such surpassing valour, with a Medal, in comme- 
XDoration of their great victories. 

Friday, May 18/A, 1855, was a proud day for the 
British soldier, when he received, as a reward of his 
braveiyi a medal from the hands of his Queen. Many 
a brave heart, that had never quailed at Alma and 
Inkermann, was overpowered with emotion, as the 
kind words of sympathj and approval iioxn^s^a^^'^^- 
reai^ fell upon bia ear; and many a \L«a^ ^'^^^^^^ 
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had never flinched when wielding sword or musket, 
trembled as it received that mark of honour. 
Many an empty sleeve was there, and many a left 
hand was compelled to do duty for the right. Some 
came leaning on crutches; numbers whose pale faces 
told but too plainly of recent suffering. 

One brave officer (Sir Thomas Troubridge) was 
wheeled in a Bath-chair to where the Queen stood, 
(the Prince Consort and the Prince of Wales beside 
her.) He had lost both his feet ; but I doubt not 
that at that moment he cared but little for all his 
suffering, when Her Majesty, leaning forward from 
the platform on which she stood, addressed him in 
tones and words, which no one knows so well how to 
use as our own beloved Queen. 
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THE LAST FRENCH REYOLUTION. 

CHAPTER I. 

You have all heard of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
and you know he was defeated by the Duke of 
Wellington at Waterloo, and that he afterwards 
died in exile at St. Helena. After his death the 
former race of Kings (called the Bourbons) re- 
ascended the Throne of France, but the people 
were dissatisfied ; and at length Louis Philippe 
(who was not in the direct Hne of succession,) 
was chosen King : — ^he was not to be called the 
King of France, but '' The King of the French :''— 
he was to rule over the people, but not to be lord 

of the land. 

B 
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Though several conspiracies were formed 
against him, yet upon the whole he was popular ; 
and he much pleased the French, by having the 
bones of Napoleon Buonaparte brought over from 
St. Helena, and buried with great pomp in Paris. 

But at length a Revolution broke out, on the 
24th February, 1848, A mob collected round 
his palace ; and though at first he treated the 
whole affair with indifference, and when he was 
told of the outbreak said, " O ! ce n'est que le bruit 
des caf^s,"* yet he soon found his mistake. As I 
told you, his palace was surrounded, and, throw- 
ing himself into an easy chair, he asked his son 
''What shall 1 do?"- "Abdicate,'' was the reply— 
" Well then I will abdicate ; go and announce my 
determination, and that perhaps will quiet them." 
— But he found even that did not satisfy them, 
and fearing (I suppose) the same fate as poor 

* It is only the talk of the public hoiues. 
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Louia XVI. (who was guillotined) he fled with 
his Queeo^ leaving his beautiful palace to the 
mercy of the mob, who destroyed the most ex- 
quisite specimens of art without compunction. 

The Duchess of Orleans, the widow of the king's 
eldest son, and her little boy (the Comte de Paris,) 
remained behind, and entered the National As- 
sembly, but experienced so much violence, that 
they were compelled to withdraw. This lady has 
since refused a pension from the present Emperor. 

Biit I must return to the King and Queen. 
They fled in disguise, but were once recognised 
by some persons who put their heads in at the 
coach window ; and they had great diflBculty in 
e8ca\)ing. They arrived at last on the coast : one 
of their sons engaged a passage for them in a 
sailing vessel coming to England — England that 
opens her arms to all wanderers ! 

The captain had not the least ideaoS. >i\i^ \»s^ 
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of his passengers. The King's son (the Due 
d'Aumale) told him that the King was his uncle ; 
that his name was Mr. Smith ; that he was very 
stout, and could not be hurried in walking down to 
the vessel. So the poor King, with the Queen, 
dressed in an old bonnet and doak, leaning on his 
arm, hobbled down, and they were soon on board. 
Some one took hold of the Queen's hand rather 
roughly ; she withdrew it with great dignity, for- 
getting the new character she had assumed. She 
had been used to be treated so diflferently — ^but 
she had nearly betrayed herself. 

During the night a dreadful storm arose : the 
Queen was down stairs in the cabin, but she then 
went up on deck, and, throwing herself on the 
King's neck, she exclaimed weeping, " Nothing 
but sorrow remains for us now," She staid on 
deck the rest of the night, refusing to be again 
sep&i'hitA from her husband. 
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But the darkest day will / pass away ; and at 
last they landed in England, at Newhaven, on 
the Coast of S.ad8ex, thankful no doubt to have 
escaped the Me of their predecessors. 

Our Queen most kindly gave up one of her 
country houses, at Claremont, and bestowed it on 
them ; and there the family continue to live. It 
was long before they received any money ; for they 
bad fled in such haste, they had scarcely brought 
any away with them. It was said in reference 
to them, "The descendants of Charlemagne waited 
upon themselves and each other." They had but 
one servant : the Princes dressed the King ; and 
they went out in a hired carriage. They were 
tio longer called King and Queen, but Count 
and Countess Neuilly. The King at length sunk 
under the advances of age, and his accumu- 
lated trials. His had indeed been a chequered 
hfe. A prince of the blood royal, \ie V'eA. ^\. ^^^ 
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time been compelled to earn his livelihood by 
teaching languages ; afterwards became King of 
the French ; and at last died in exile. His wife still 
lives at Claremont in great retirement. I wonder 
what she thinks of all the stirring events that are 
taking place in Europe ! She was the daughter of 
the King of Naples, and people seem to forget 
there is such a person as the ex-Queen of the 
French. Oh, that God may remember her with 
the favour He beareth to His people, and cheer 
her loneliness with the light of His countenance ! 

Another sits on her throne now, and perhaps 
" she says in her heart, I sit as a Queen, and am 
no widow, and shall see no sorrow." Who can 
tell what her fate may be ? She is the wife of 
Louis Napoleon, the present Emperor of the 
French. He is the nephew of Napoleon Buona- 
parte, and son of Lucien. 

During the reign of Louis Philippe, this Louis 
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Napoleon attempted to raise a rebellion, but it was 
immediately suppressed, and he was taken prisoner, 
And confined in the Castle of Ham : there he re- 
mained six years : at last he contrived to escape by 
putting on the clothes of a carpenter, and, carrying 
a plank across his shoulder, he walked along so 
carelessly, and played his part of a workman so 
"well, that no one supposed but that he was one of 
the men employed in some repairs which were 
going on. He came over to England, where he 
remained in great obscurity till Louis Philippe 
fled from France, when Louis Napoleon returned. 
Many people asked why he went — perhaps a faint 
hope lingered in his mind, that some good 
would come of it ; but I dare say his most san- 
guine expectations did not reach the height to 
which he has really attained. 

As the nephew of their beloved Emperor 
Napoleon I. he naturally gained som^ m^\vfe\NR*^. 
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He was elected President ; this title was ere long 
exchanged for that of Emperor: he is called 
Napoleon TIL because his uncle had a son who 
died. He married a daughter of a Spanish 
grandee, or Nobleman of high rank. He soon 
restored the palaces (which I told you the mob had 
so defaced) to more than their former splendour ; 
he lives in great magnificence ; perhaps luxury is 
sweeter to him, because he has known the want 
of comforts. He is now, as you know, our Ally 
against Russia, and has, with his Empress, paid 
our Queen a visit, the particulars of which I shall 
speak of in another part of my Httle volume. 

But I wish to tell you the events of the last few 
years in the order in which they have occurred ; 
therefore the next I shall mention will be the 
10th of April, 1848. 



THE TENTH OF APRIL, 1848. 



CHAPTER II. 

Tn the year 1848, there were Revolutions, not 
.only in France, but in almost every country in 
Europe. In Italy the Pope was compelled to 
leave his dominions, and actually fled in the dis- 
guise of a footman ; but our own country was by 
God's gracious favour preser^^ed in that time of 
trouble. There seemed indeed at one time a little 
fear even for this our highly-favoured land. 

Perhaps you have heard of The lO^A of Aprils 
and have wondered what it meant. I will try 
and explain it to you. 

There were a number of men called Chartists, 
who used to hold meetings, and assemble in great 
numbers. The Government soon began to look 
with great suspicion and apprehension on them. 

At last they announced that oiv l\\fe WiXi ^^^ 
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April, they would present a petition to the House 
of Commons, to obtain some privileges they were 
anxious to possess, and remedies against some 
grievances, or fancied grievances, under which 
they considered they laboured. They also wished 
some taxes to be removed : but it was greatly 
feared that was not their real, at least their only 
object, and that a riot would take place ; and 
though the people knew but little of it, there were 
great preparations made. 

It pleased God these preparations were not 
needed ; but then who could tell that ? It was far 
better to be prepared for what did not happen, 
than it would have been to be found unprepared, 
Supposing it had happened. Besides, I have no 
doubt theChartists well knew all that was going on, 
and when they found how the people of England 
were united against them — for scarcely any re- 
spectable persons joined them, but only the refuse 
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of society — and the vigorous measures that were 
taken in case of a riot, they thought they had 
much better not attempt any resistance. 

Unity is strength. It is astonishing what can 
be effected by many joining together to accom- 
plish one object ; — but when there are divisions, 
scarcely any good can ever be done. 

The Chartists were assembled on Kennington 
Common, and the night before a great many 
soldiers were sent quietly down, so that a large 
inn, or public house (called the Horns,) was full 
of soldiers from the kitchen to the attic, and yet 
scarcely any one saw them go in, so well was it 
managed. Tliere were two houses on each side 
of Blackfriars Bridge full of soldiers, so that at 
the first moment of alarm they would have rushed 
out. Sand-bags were placed on the top of the 
Bank, and there were provisions in the Bank and 
at Somerset House for a fortm^l. Tw^ <SseS^«& 
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greatly enjoyed the preserved meats for their lunch 
for some time. I believe the Duke of Wellington 
suggested these precautions. 

Our dear Queen had a little infant three weeks 
old, and it was thought advisable that she should 
go to the Isle of Wight, lest there should be an 
outbreak ; but it all ended in nothing ! There were 
many anxious faces on that morning, as the sun, 
** that ahineth on the evil and the good," rose with 
his accustomed splendour ; and no doubt many 
prayers went up to God, that the peace of this 
highly-favoured land should be preserved invio- 
late. 

Parties of men were seen moving on from all 
parts towards the place of meeting — Kenningtou 
Common. I saw one group at the West End, 
the leader of whom had a pole with the red cap 
of liberty on it, and these words in large 
characters, " Guizot laughed immoderately r re- 
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ferring to the French Revolution, which had just 
occurred, and had ended so sadly. I heard a poor 
woman say to another, who was apparently going 
to market, ** What ! going to buy dinner to-day ! I 
thought we were all going to be killed." 

Well, on they went to Kennington Common, 
where they agreed that some of their number 
should proceed to the House of Commons — there 
to present their Petition : this was a parchment 
roll many yards in length. Mr. Fergus O'Connor 
took it in a cab : they asked admission to the 
House : they were allowed to present it to the 
Speaker, but it was much too long to read, still 
less to answer ; so they were obliged to be satisfied 
with being told that their grievances would be 
taken into consideration, and they departed ; — 
and thus ended this much-dreaded day. The 
immense crowd that had assembled in the morn- 
ing, now rather crest-fallen, bxeaY!\xi^VQS*^'scMS^ 
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parties, dispersed quietly to their homes, or rat] 
I fear, in many cases, to public-houses, to dro^ 
their mortification in drink. 



THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 



CHAPTER III. 

I think most of you have heard so often of the 
Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, that it is almost 
needless to say much about it. You will remem- 
ber that it was opened on the First of May, 1851, 
by the Queen herself; that it was a building 
erected by Sir Joseph Paxton ; that the roof was 
entirely of glass ; and the object and design of it 
was to display as large a collection of the 
Manufactures, Works of Industry, Specimens of 
Art, and contrivances for human comforts and 
convenience, as the mind of man is capable 
of devising. 
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The Koh-i-noor Diamond, the Crystal Fountain, 
the Colebrook-Dale Gates, the Greek Slave, the 
Queen of Spain's Jewels, and to children the 
Model of Gulliver, with the Lilliputians cUmbing 
upon him, are still fresh in the memories of many 
— I might say most. 

I was forcibly struck myself with the idea, 
while roaming through the magnificent compart- 
ments, that for a thing to be really beautiful, 
there must be — beauty of design, beauty of 
material, and beauty of execution. Perhaps you 
do not understand what I mean ; I will try and 
explain myself. 

Supposing a boy were going to make a boat, 
or his sister a doll's frock, the material for each 
must be good, and suitable, or adapted to the 
purpose ; then the shape must be correct, or a 
bad design will spoil the whole ; and last of all, 
each must be well-made, or they would fail in the 
oxecutiou. 
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I saw many articles and objects in the Crystal 
Palace sadly lacking in one of these qualities, 
though perhaps possessing the other two ; and 
consequently they failed in entirely pleasing. I 
will give one instance : There were some Busts 
made in soap ! soap — the boy might as well make 
his boat of leather, and the girl her frock of paper ; 
and yet they were well designed and executed, 
but they wanted beauty of material. 

There was a curious bed-stead in the Exhibition, 
about which I must tell you, in case you should 
not have seen it. By winding up some machi- 
nery attached to it over-night, at a certain hour 
the next morning the bed would rise up on end 
under you, and fairly turn you out, if you were 
idle enough to remain in it after the appointed 
•time. Do you not think it a capital contrivance 
for l^y people ? 
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You know 1 dare say that the Building in Hyde 
Park has been carefully pulled down, or rather 
taken to pieces, and rebuilt at Sydenham, a 
village a few miles from London. 

There are to be seen the models of the great 
winged bulls brought by Mr. Layard from 
Nineveh, the originals of which are in the British 
Museum. There are also courts displaying 
the different styles of architecture of various 
ages and countries, such as the French, Italian, 
Renaissance, the Byzantine, and the Mediaeval. 
There is too a Model of a Pompeian house, 
while the Alhambra, or model of a Moorish 
Castle in Spain, crowns the whole, from its ex- 
quisite and elaborate workmanship. But as I hope 
you will see it, and spend a very pleasant day 
there, I will say no more on that subject. 



AUSTRALIA. 



CHAPTER IV. 

On May 2nd 1851, the day after the opening 
of the Great Exhibition by Queen Victoria, while 
the minds of the people of England were engaged 
with the event of the preceding day, those of the 
inhabitants of Australia were equally occupied, by 
the announcement that gold had been recently 
discovered by a Mr. Hargraves,* who, having been 
to California, noticed the resemblance between 
the districts yielding gold on the banks of a 

* Gold had been disoorered as early as 1840 : it had, however, 
attracted but little attention, being only found in yery small 
quantities. In 1851, there wad a lump of gold iou\i!^ «A\ax^<b «i^ ^ 
ham^ and about that shape. 
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river of that conntrv, and some land in the 
neighbourhood of Bathurst, near Sydney, in 
Australia. 

I need hardly say, that Australia is an immense 
Island, to the south east of Asia, in the Pacific 
Ocean ; and it had been (till withui the last Tew 
years) chiefly known to us as the place to which 
Convicts were transported ; but many voluntary 
settlers had lately gone. The Colony was in a 
thriving state, when the news of gold having 
been discovered, arriving in England, seemed as if 
it almost turned the brains of the people here, 
(especially of the lower classes.) 

Trade had been unusually depressed ; men were 
thirsting as it were for money, so scarce was it ; 
and it seemed as if God were showing His power 
by unexpectedly opening a mine of wealth in 
that far distant land, providing employment for 
thousands of the over-grown population of this, 
/i5/9 mother country. 
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A stone on which some shepherds had been in 
the habit <rf sitting for years, while watching their 
sheep^ wag removed, and beneath it, to the 
astonishment of these poor men, a considerable 
quantity of gold was found. Oh ! how little 
they had dreamt of the wealth that was be- 
neath their feet. What cannot God do? " He 
is able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham/* 

Mines after mines were discovered, and worked 
with various success, the diligent labourer 
generally earning the richest reward. The Bible 
says, '' Seest thou a man diligent in his business : 
he shall stand before kings/' 

Gold was certainly found by some who least 
expected it. Some little children were playing 
in their garden, and wishing to transplant some 
flowers, were digging with their spades, when, t6 
the surprise of their mother, who ^\,oo^\s^ ^^^- 
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iiig them at their play, she saw them turn up 
some particles of gold. By degrees some of the 
wealth found its way to this country, and cheered 
the heart of many a sorrowing one, to whom the 
sight, and certainly the possession, of gold was 
indeed a novelty. 

Amongst those who left this country, and 
accumulated wealth in Australia,* there were 
doubtless numbers who made but bad use of 
their suddenly-acquired gold, spending the 
money it produced in dissipation and drunkenness. 
Society seemed turned upside down : servants left 
their places without leave, and went to the 
diggings ; the towns were almost deserted ; 
gentlemen were obhgedto groom their own horses, 
and clean their own boots, while their wives 
cooked the dinner, and washed their clothes. 

* The Australian mmes now produce on an average ;f 15,000,000, 

per anm iTi^, 
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Persons of all ranks went from this country; 
but it was always observed that the labouring 
classes fared the best in Australia ; their previous 
lives having fitted them for the hardships they 
had to undergo at the diggings : while young 
men (who, having spent all their own, and half 
their parents' money, and perhaps broken those 
parents' hearts, were sent out by relatives, who 
were glad to get rid of them) were seldom 
successful, and might have been seen acting as 
drudges to the very men on whom, in England, 
they would have scorned to bestow a passing 
nod ; and often were the words of the parable 
fulfilled in their case, ^* They would fain have 
filled their bellies with the husks that the swine 
did eat, and no one gave unto them." 

" Honour thy father and mother," is the first 
Commandment with promise, and there seems 
an especial curse hanging over those wko dSsk^Vi'^ 
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that command. May yon, dear children, never 
bring upon yourselves such a curse ! 



THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

CHAPTER V. 

The Duke of Wellington, whom you have all 
heard of, (who defeated Buonaparte at Waterloo) 
died September 14th, 1852, at Walmer Castle, 
near Dover. He lived in great simplicity : his 
bedroom was very plainly furnished indeed, and 
he slept on an iron bedstead, that some of you 
would call very hard. I was quite surprised when 
I saw such a room for the great Duke to sleep in, 
and still more so when I afterwards saw the one 
at Apsley House : perhaps some of you saw it 
too ; but if not, I will tell you about it. 

The room was yery small, on t\vb ^oxxsi^^^:^^^ 
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leading out of his library ; the bed curtains (there 
were none at Wahner) were dark green silk ; the 
bed was very small ; there were a few leather 
chairs, and the usual furniture of a bedroom, but 
all very plain. I should think it must have been 
very cold, for it opened on the verandah (which 
surrounded the house) on the side next Hyde 
Park. 

It is said that a friend once remarking to the 
i)uke on the smallness of his bed, added, " I 
should think your Grace had not room to turn in 
it." " Turn in bed !'* replied the Duke ; " when a 
man turns in bed, it is time to turn out." 

The library was a much larger room, with a 
comfortable arm-chair and writing table. The 
walls were nearly covered with books. I was 
much interested in seeing an old wooden desk or 
box, in which he kept his despatches, and which 
he had carried about with him during the whole 
of the Peninsular war. 
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The Duke was very fond of children, and 
used to have a number of sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns, to give to his little friends. Would 
not you like to have possessed such a memorial 
of the great Duke? He was buried in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, on the 18th of November.* 
Many people sat up all night, to be in time to 
get there in the morning. It was very imposing 
to see that vast Cathedral filled with human 
beings. The procession moved slowly up the 
aisle ; the service began ; and, during its con- 
tinuance, the coflSn gradually disappeared through 
the floor, by machinery, into a vault beneath. 
Before it quite vanished, the Marquis of Douro, 
the Duke's eldest son, put out his hand and 
touched it for the last time. Prince Albert was 
present on the occasion, and as he left the Cathe- 

^ A£t&c his deatH his remains wero taken to Chelsea Hospital, 
where thej laj in state three days. They were then removed to 
Apsleu House, Fiocadilly. 
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drsi, a blast of trumpets (which had a most 
thrilling effect) announced that all was over. The 
Duke was eighty-two when he died. 



m 



THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Spain is now governed by a woman, but I fear 
she is not such a good Queen as our Queen 
Victoria I She was married some years since, but 
from the first she seemed very unhappy with her 
husband. They must have both been very mis- 
erable, for they actually lived in different parts of 
the palace, and would not even go up the same 
staircase, for fear of meeting one another ; the 
King-Consort (as he is called) keeping almost 
entirely to his own apartments, and scarcely 
stirring out ; while the Queen spent her time in 
riding and driving, and all sorts of gaiety. How- 
ever, after some time they became reconciled. I 
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should think they must have seen how very foolish 
such conduct made them look in the eyes of every 
one ; — that it was a sin in the sight of God, I 
fear they did not think. 

The Queen's mother, whose name is Christina, 
had been appointed Regent during the Queen's 
minority ; that is, she had governed the kingdom 
till her daughter was old enough to rule her 
people herself. She had never been very popular ; 
but at length it was discovered that she had 
misapplied a great deal of the public money, and 
she was aceused of appropriating much to her 
own use, and that of her family (for she had 
married a second time.) 

After her daughter was married, Christina still 
continued to interfere very much in the Govern- 
ment of the kingdom, and made so much mischief, 
that in the spring of 1854, the people, exasperated 
at her conduct, broke out in rebellion. They 
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were displeased with the Queen, but it was 
against her mother that their violence was chiefly 
directed. 

I will give you an account written by a lady, 
who was at Madrid, with four little children (the 
youngest only two months old,) during the time 
of the Revolution. Her husband was absent on a 
journey, and during the first days of the outbreak 
she had gone for protection to the house of a 
relative, who was living near Queen Isabella's 
palace ; but finding the city quiet again, she had 
returned to her own home, which was situated 
exactly opposite Christina's palace: but the 
momentary calm was only the fore-runner of a 
greater storm. The people again rose in arms ; 
the streets were barricaded ; and when the lady's 
relative (with whom she had been staying) 
attempted to send her man-servant to her assist- 
ance, he in yain endeavoured to cto^^ ^^ X^s^w^ 
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and they were compelled to remain in ignorance 
of each other's fate. 

In the meanwhile the people were so enraged 
against the Queen-Mother, that they burst into 
her palace by force, and roamed through the 
apartments, hoping to find her concealed, and 
vowing to take vengeance on her. 

The lady, of whom I have been speaking, 
could see fix)m her windows a woman wild with 
fury in one of the apartments, brandishing a 
sword in her hand, and declaring she would kill 
the Queen if she could find her. This poor lady 
could procure no more food but what happened 
to be in the house ; and when I tell you that 
twenty-seven persons rushed over fi'om the palace, 
and took refuge in the house where she was, you 
will not wonder that the provisions were soon 
exhausted. She could not even procure a droj 
of izzilk for the poor little children : one da; 
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they were wholly without food. She was afraid 
to allow them to go to bed, but kept them with 
their hats and cloaks on, ready to fly, if there 
should be an opportunity : but the mob had 
possession of the street, and if they had attempted 
to stir, they would probably have been shot. After 
four days a gentleman succeeded in making an 
opening through the wall into the next house. 
At length quiet was restored in the city. 

The Queen-Mother had escaped from her own 
palace, and had taken refuge in that of her 
daughter, which she had reached by some secret 
way ; therefore of course the populace were dis- 
appointed in their hope of finding her ; but they 
dragged her Secretary, whom they found ill in 
bed, into the street, and then murdered him as 
he lay helpless there, — a man who felt ill-will 
towards him, for having made out the death- 
warrant of his father and brolYvet, \i^ \svgs ^^wss. 
express desire giving Inrn tke fot«i\. Wow • 
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Though Queen Christina escaped the fury 
of the mob in her palace, she endured, as you 
may suppose, dreadful suspense, even while re- 
maining with her daughter. After a time, when 
the fear of assassination was over, she had great 
reason to dread that she would be brought to 
trial for appropriating the public money to her own 
use ; and in that case her daughter, as reigning 
Queen, might have been compelled to have signed 
the warrant for her execution, or at least her 
exile. However, she has been allowed to depart 
quietly with her husband and family, and Spain 
seems at present all the more happy for her 
absence. The Duke of Espartero was placed at 
the head of affairs. 

I am afraid there was not the affection subsist- 
ing between Queen Isabella and her mother that 
there sTiould have been ; but, where there is no 
principle of religion, there is seldom natuiul 
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affection of a right kind. Love to God produces 
love to each other. In their case, I fear there was 
a sad absence of both. It was even said, that while 
Queen Christina was taking refuge in her daugh- 
ter's palace, they spent their time in mutual 
reproaches, and that on one occasion the Queen 
Mother actually struck her daughter. Oh ! my 
dear children, what a sad picture I have given 
you of evil passions and human misery ! While 
you were quietly sleeping in your beds, the streets 
of Madrid were flowing with blood. Happy, 
favoured England ! Thank God, that you were 
bom in a Christian land, and above all, if you 
have parents who seek to " train you up in the 
way that you should go," and correct your evil 
tempers while you are young, lest you should 
grow up to be a misery to yourself and all around 
you. * 



EXPEDITION 

TO THE ARCTIC REGIONS, 

UNDER SIR JOHN FRANKLIN * 



CHAPTER VII. 



Sir John Franklin was sent out by Government, 
to discover a north-west passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean. The two ships, Erebus and 
Terror, which were doubly-cased, to preserve them 
from the ice, were fitted out for him. He set 
sail with his crew on the 26th May, 1845, and 
arrived at Whale-Fish Islands in the beginning 
of July. 

* It is true that both the Spanixh Revolution and Dr. Rae's 
-Ret am have occurred since the WaT\ie^wcv,\i\>x I \Mi,ve preferred 
relating them lirat, to interrupting lYiftuatt^^NtolxJafc'^w. 
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He was then seen by a Captain Martin, who, 
on his return to England, said tliat Sir John and 
his party had told him they had provisions for 
five months, but that they could spin them out 
longer, and that the crew had already salted 
down several casks of birds. 

As no tidings were heard of them, Sir John 
Ross and Captain Penny were sent out by 
Government, in order if possible to trace them 
out. At one time they had hopes of finding 
them : they came suddenly to a point of land, 
fix)m whence they saw a wide expanse of clear 
sea : Sir John Ross exclaimed, " It is up here 
that they are gone :*' he sent some boats, but 
they returned without being able to find them ; 
nor were any tidings ever received of them, 
till, in October 1854, a letter was received by the 
Admiralty from Dr. Rae, who stated that'he had 
discovered the dreadful fate o£ S*\i 3^Tv«sA\i>a^ 
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crew, having met with some Esquimaux Indians, 
who informed him that some time previous some 
Englishmen bought a seal, and that they had not 
seen or heard of them again till, a few days before 
Dr. Rae's visit, they had discovered the bodies of 
several men, some of whom were much mangled. 
They showed Dr. Rae some silver spoons, and a 
star, which he recognised as having belonged to 
Sir John Franklin : these and other circumstances 
left no doubt of the melancholy fate of our un- 
fortunate countrymen. 

How sad to die of cold and hunger, so far 
from friends and home. But what are all the 
sufferings of earth compared to the anguish of the 
" worm that dieth not, and the fire that is not 
quenched." Oh ! pray that, whatever happen to 
you in this world, you may be safe for Eternity. 



THE CHOLERA. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

This fearful disease, which had several times 
visited these shores, again made its appearance 
in 1854, and its ravages were on this occasion 
greatly aggravated. At length it seemed to 
merge into a kind of fever, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Golden Square, London, it was so fearful, 
that it almost appeared as if the dreadful days 
of the plague of 1665 were returning. 

There was one Street, Brewer Street, Golden 
Square, where so many deaths took place, that 
the dead bodies were actually taken away in carts : 
in one house there was scarceVy ^. ^^x^^w \^^» 
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Nurses were obliged to be procured from the 
public hospitals,and these were paid exorbitantly ; 
but the poor sufferers were glad to do any thing, 
so that they should not be left to die alone. 

I would fain hope the Holy Ghost the Comforter 
was with them, to cheer their dying moments, 
and testify of Jesus to their souls ! 

A rope was thrown completely across the 
street, and fastened, so that no one could pass 
down it, for fear of the infection. — It was a melan- 
choly sight. People began to think of the time 
to which I have already alluded (the Plague of 
London,) when men used to go about the streets 
at midnight in carts, and, ringing a bell, cry, 
" Bring out your dead !'* 

But it pleased God in His infinite mercy to 
stay the hand of the destrojring Angel, and say, 
*' It is enough." By degrees the disease lost its 
violence ; there were fewer cases, and those not 
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frequently fatal. The cool breezes of Autimm 
brought healing on their wings ; and He, who 
" stayeth His rough wind in the day of His east 
wind/' did not suffer us to mourn at one and the 
same time over those, of whom war and pestilence 
abroad, and pestilence at home, have deprived us. 



THE WAR WITH RUSSIA. 



CHAPTER IX. 



I will try and explain to you, in as simple 
language as I can, the reason of the present War. 
The Emperor of Russia is the Head of the Greek 
Church, (which is nearly like the Roman Catholic) 
and he wished to exercise power over those 
subjects of the Sultan of Turkey, that were of 
that religion. This the Sultan did not like : he 
naturally objected to the Emperor of another 
country exercising power over his subjects ; and 
though he conceded several points, yet, when the 
Czar announced his intention of crossing the 
Danube, and taking possession of the Provinces 
on the other side, it seemed no longer possible to 
avoid war. 
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The Sultan solicited the aid of England and 
France. After repeated negociations, in which 
the Emperor still persisted in his desire to christi- 
anize Turkey, and on his refusal to evacuate the 
Provinces he had so unjustly entered, the Allies 
declared war against him, and preparations were 
commenced. 

Queen Victoria, on the 27th of March, 1854, 
announced that " she felt bound to aiford active 
assistance to her Ally the Sultan, against unpro- 
voked aggression/* Then followed immediately 
the formal declaration of war. 

The Emperor of the French agreed to join with 
the English against Russia, No doubt the object 
of the English in taking this step was not only the 
protection of their weaker Ally, but also the 
preservation of their commerce with Turkey, 
which must have been entirely stopped, had the 
Emperor of Russia gained ipo^^^^«VQ\i ^^ "^^ 
Black Sea. 
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A fleet,, under Sir Charles Napier, was sent to 
the Baltic, and another, commanded by Admiral 
Dundas, arrived in the Black Sea. A large 
military force also was sent from England to 
Constantinople, in the beginning of the summer. 

Now will you look in the map of Europe for 
the Black Sea, and then for the Baltic, and try 
and fix in your mind their exact position. 

The operations of the fleet in the Baltic, under 
Sir Charles Napier, were much delayed in con. 
sequence of the ice not giving way till late in the 
season. They then took the fortified Island of 
Bomarsund, but soon afterwards the fleet re- 
turned to England for the winter. 

The French army, commanded by Marshal St. 
Amaud, had arrived, and remained mostly at 
GalUpoli. This is the first time that the French 
and English have ever fought together against a 
common enemy. The Turks, whose cause they 
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were espousing, seemed at first very brave, and 
quite disposed to earn their share of the laurels : 
at Kalafat the Russians sought to force a passage 
across the Danube, but were repulsed by the 
Turks. They were routed again at Citate, and 
Oltenitza, by the Turks alone. 

You have perhaps heard of the Massacre of 
Sinope. There were a number of Turkish trans- 
ports, (or ships for conveying troops ;) they were 
unarmed, and the Russian fleet suddenly came 
upon them, and murdered the defenceless crews. 
(This has always been considered a most cowardly 
act of the Russians.) 

The EngUsh army, under the command of Lord 
Raglan, arrived at Varna, a port on the Black 
Sea, and then the French soon joined them : they 
remained long inactive, that fearful disease called 
the Cholera making dreadful havoc among them ; 
so much so, that Varna and t\i^ GW^et^ ^^^s^a^ 
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sadly and inseparably connected. There many 
of our brave soldiers found their graves. 

On the 7th of September, 1854, the army set 
sail for the Crimea: on the 1 3th of the same 
month, Eupatoria, a small town in the bay of 
Kalamita, was taken by a small body of men 
without resistance : by the 16th, the whole army 
was landed, and advanced to the banks of the 
Alma, where, on the 20th of September, they 
attacked the Russians on the heights. 

Prince Menschikoff (the Russian General) had 
told the Emperor that he could keep the heights 
of Alma at least three weeks against the Allies : 
how he kept his word, we shall see; but we should 
none of us boast, remembering who has said, 
" The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong ;" but " time and chance happeneth 
/ to all men." 



THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA. 

On the 20th of September, 1854, the Allied 
armfes of the English and French attacked the 
Russians on the heights of Alma, after crossing 
the river with extreme daring. The French 
under General Bosquet commenced the attack, 
assisted by eight Turkish battaUons. 

About three o'clock, the Russian General 
attempted to change his front, and drive the 
French down the hill. The English guns had 
been firing for some time, but the moment was 
now come that they must engage hand to hand 
with the bayonet. The Duke of Cambridge with 
his regiment, joined by three others, moved on 
towards the broken bridge in the village : directly 
the Russians saw this, they brought their artillery 
into play, and the effects of its deadly fire were 
soon seyereiy felt : our Exvg\\a\i CkviW^^ ^^^^ 
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Highlanders, slain and mangled, began to dot 
the ground : still the light and first divisions 
kept their lines, moving on as steadily towards 
the batteries as if they had been marching on 
parade. 

A thick vineyard was in their way, and for a 
time impeded their progress ; but at length they 
emerged from it, to receive a dreadful fire from 
the enemy. Our men gave a loud cheer, as, 
advancing towards the entrenchments, they sent 
a volley into the Russian lines, and, led by Sir 
George Brown, advanced with their bayonets 
fixed. The Russians attempted to return our 
last volley, but without success. Although up 
hill, the rapidity of the advance, the long bright 
row of glistening bayonets, the ardour and im- 
petuosity with which our men rushed on, were 
too much for the Russians ; and the redoubtable 
soldiers, upon whom the Emperor so much relied, 
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fairly turned their backs, and fled. The light 
division gave them no time to rally, but, firing as 
they advanced, pressed them close, until upon 
the second trenched line. 

Here the Russians made even less resistance : 
they seemed panic-stricken by the coolness and 
courage with which our soldiers still pressed 
forward, in spite of a tremendous fire. Unfor- 
tunately the light division became exposed to a 
double fire. One terrible discharge of grape and 
canister almost destroyed the Twenty-third 
Regiment. Just as they were in the act of 
changing their position, the first division of 
Guards and Highlanders appeared,and the instant 
the magnificent forms of these men were seen 
coming up the hill towards the redoubt, all the 
fire of the enemy was directed against them. 

The Russians behind the battery kept up an 
incessant fire of musketry on oui Itoo^^^ ^& *^^ 

"El 
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advanced up the hill, but on our brave soldiers 
went, keeping their line till within twenty yards 
of the battery, when the command was given to 
fire. The three battalions raised their firelocks, 
and discharged them with one stunning report ; 
then, lowering to the charge, with one wild cheer, 
dashed over the works, and were inside the 
battery. The Russians retreated up the hill in 
confusion ; they attempted afterwards to rally, 
but in vain ;— they were soon seen flying in con- 
fusion towards Sebastopol.* 

Numbers of the wounded lay all night on 
the field, and faint lights might be seen here 
and there, moving along, and marking the spots 
where friendship directed the steps of some 
officer or soldier in search of a wounded comrade, 
or where the pillager yet stalked on his horrid 
errand. 

* Marshal St. ^rnaud died soon after the battle of Alma, and 
^as replaced by General Canrobert, NvVkoYiSA vuxoe Aq^ti v)&«&«dAd 
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The attitudes of the dead were awful : one man 
was resting on one knee with his arms extended 
in the act of taking aim, the brow compressed, 
the lips clenched, the very expression of firing at 
an enemy stamped on the face, and fixed there 
by death ; a ball had struck him in the neck : 
another was lying on his back, with the same ex- 
pression, and his arms raised in a similar attitude, 
the mini^ rifle still grasped in his hands undis- 
charged : another was lying in a perfect arch, 
his head resting on one part of the ground, and 
his feet on another, his back raised high above 
it. Some of the dead lay with a calm placid 
smile on the face, as though in a delicious sleep. 

The Russians are generally coarse, sullen, un- 
intelligent looking men. In death the expression 
was remarkably ennobled. One Russian officer, 
a very young man, was lying dead, his hands held 
up in the aliitude of prayer. It '\^ idt^'^\x\%'^^- 
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think of one, and we trust there were many of 
whom we know nothing, whose dying cry was 
" Lord Jesus, receive my spirit !" but of the mass 
who were slain on that day, we dare not think. 

I must tell you of a fact, concerning two English 
officers, which came to my knowledge. The 
night before the battle of Alma, two officers were 
sitting together reading their Bibles on the hill 
side : they had previously (as was their custom) 
prayed together in some retired place. One of 
them was Captain J — e, the other an Ensign, the 
son of Sir R. A. ; he was only nineteen, but he 
had decided to devote himself to God : he had a 
very excellent elder brother (also an officer,) and 
he had been often heard to say ** 1 wish I were as 

holy as ." So these two warriors sat long 

conversing on that night, after they had finished 
reading ; and the young Ensign asked Captain J. 
''if he were afraid to die?'* "No, I am not 
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afraid of death/* was the reply : '* you know a 
soldier should never be afraid of death : I hope 
God will have mercy on my soul, and prepare 
me for whatever awaits me/* " Are you afraid 
to die ?•' " No/' replied the youthful soldier ; " I 
am not afraid to die. I know that I shall go 
to heaven/' They both went out to the battle 

• on the morrow, but only one returned — the young 
Ensign was shot, while waving his colours, and 
lies buried on the battle-field. " Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord." 

Nor was this, I trust, a solitary instance of men 
who, even amidst the dissipation of a regiment, 
walked with God, maintained a consistent course, 
and reaped the blessed fruits of their early 
decision of character in the calm and holy joy 
with which they looked forward unto death. 
Soon after the battle of the Alma, I read in the 
Times some verses, oi which the IoWoWysv^ ^vxfc ^ 

part : — 
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His bosom with one death-shot riven, 

The warrior-boy lay low ; 
His face was turned unto the heaTen» 

His feet unto the foe. 

As he had fallen thus 

Inriolate he lay. 
No ruffian spoiler's hand had touched 

That brave and noble clay. 

Few hasty words of faith and prayer 

We spoke beside his grave : 
Then turned away, and left him there. 

The manly and the brave ; 

I calling back with thankful heart. 

With thoughts of peace allied. 
Hours when we two had knelt apart. 

Upon that lone hill side ; 

And, comforted, I praised the grace. 

Which him had led to be 
An early seeker of that face 

He was so soon to see. 
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I know many would say, at least they would 
think, " It is very right to be religious, but really 
it is quite out of the question in the army ; there 
are so many obstacles ; nobody else is so ; it is 
impossible to be singular." It is very diflBcult 
to be religious at school. " Yes, indeed it is," I 
think I hear some one say. " I dare say it is, 
though I never tried it," says another. It is 
difficult,I grant, but it is not impossible ; for there 
is One who has said, '* My grace is suflBcient for 
thee, for my strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness :" and He has said again, '* As thy day, so 
shall thy strength be." 

I had a letter once from a little boy at boarding- 
school, in which he wrote — " You are afraid that 
contact with my school-fellows might chill the 
love of God, which you hoped had begun to spring 
up in my heart. I hope not. — No one ever used 
to read the Bible or pray in my loorsv, ^^^^^\* 
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myself; — ^but now I am a monitor; and I have 
persuaded them all to do both." Go, dear 
children, and do likewise, and remember that if 
you " sow to the flesh, you shall of the flesh reap 
corruption ; but if you sow to the Spirit, you shall 
of the Spirit reap life everlasting." 



BATTLE OF BALAKLAVA. 

On the twenty-fifth of October, at seven o'clock 
in the morning, the Russian Cavalry attacked the 
position held by the Turks, — a battery with some 
twenty-four pounders. I am ashamed to say, that 
those very men, for whom our bravest sons have 
shed their life-blood, instead of offering any 
resistance Jeft their guns, and ran off like cowards. 

The Russians immediately rode into the battery, 
but were fired on by the marines on their left. 
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which made them keep inland a little. Their 
next obstacle was the 93rd Regiment, and the 
gallant Highlanders, not caring to form square 
for the Russian Cavalry, stood in line, and poured 
such a fire on the enemy from their minife rifles, 
when 600 yards from them, that they withdrew. 
Then the heavy cavalry made a charge, dashed 
right through the Russian ranks, re-formed on the 
other side, and then swept through them in re- 
turning. 

They went to the camp (when they had cut 
down all opposition,) and hoped to have had their 
breakfasts — ^you may suppose they were in much 
need of some — ^but they found the Turks had 
actually stolen some of the breakfasts which had 
been prepared for them. Soon afterwards, that 
is, about 10 o'clock in the morning, Lord Raglan 
sent Captain Nolan to Lord Lucan, to order him 
to charge the Russian work^, ^adi T^\ai«J^ *vi^^ 
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guns which the Turks had abandoned to the 
Russians. There seems to have been some mistake 
in the order ; but Lord Cardigan was sent for- 
ward with the Ught division, and on these brave 
men dashed — alas ! how few returned. 

On their way they were fired into by guns, 
and harassed by the enemy's infantry ; but they 
actually reached the works, shot the gunners, 
took the guns, and were returning triumphantly 
(though thinned in numbers,) when they saw two 
regiments of Russian Lancers drawn across their 
road. They were obliged to abandon the guns 
which they had just so triumphantly taken, and, 
exposed to the same fire as before, through these 
Russian Lancers did these brave men cut their 
perilous way. Out of 680 men, not 200 returned ! 
Some wounded soldiers afterwards crawled to the 
camp, and some, whose horses had been killed 
under them, ran back on foot. Poor Captain 
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Nolan, who had delivered the order, was shot in 
the breast, and killed almost immediately the 
firing began. This dreadful carnage took place in 
an hour and a half ! 

Our sailors were so indignant with the Turks 
on this occasion, that some of them gave them a 
severe thrashing soon afterwards : but we should 
remember that a whole nation must not be 
condemned for the conduct of a few individuals. 
The Turks have no Bible, they are not guided 
by its holy precepts, and therefore cannot be 
expected to act upon right or generous principles. 
I only hope that our soldiers and sailors will re- 
member that they have no such excuse, but 
** that to whomsoever much is given, of the same 
shall much be required." 
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THE BATTLE OF INKERMANN. 

The siege of Sebastopol was still progressing, 
though very slowly : people in England felt much 
disappointment that the town was not taken : 
indeed, after the battle of Alma, a false report was 
spread that the Allied Armies had really entered 
it ; but it proved a much more strongly fortified 
place, than was at first thought. On Sunday, 
November the 6th, was fought the third battle 
between the Allied Armies and the Russians. 

Towards dawn a heavy fog settled down on 
the valley and heights of Inkermann. As morning 
broke, one could scarcely see two yards before 
him. At 4 o'clock the Church bells of Sebastopol 
were heard ringing, but they excited no particular 
attention. A sergeant, with sharper ears than 
some of his companions, heard the sound of 
wheels in the valley, as though the enemy were 
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approaching the hill ; but no one then suspected 
for a moment that enormous masses of Russians 
were creeping up the sides of the heights, on the 
undefended flank of the second division. Little 
did the sleeping soldiers think that the enemy 
were bringing artillery to play upon their tents, 
at the first glimpse of day-light. There were 
some sand-bags, &c. but no guns or intrench- 
ments, though Sir de Lacy Evans, one of our 
bravest Generals, had pointed out the insecurity 
of the place. 

It appears that on the 26th of October, the 
Russians had tried their strength in the very spot 
chosen by them on this occasion ; but now with 
an immense force they hoped to surprise the 
sleeeping camp, on this foggy winter morning. 
They were under the command of Prince Nicholas, 
and they regard him almost as a god. Some 
accounts tell us that they numbeied ^Q^^^^^s^jb^^ 
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At five o'clock General Codrington came to 
reconnoitre, and was told " all's well." He was 
riding back, when a rattle of musketry was heard 
down the hill: the General turned in the direction 
of the firing, and then immediately galloped back 
to rouse his division. The Russians were advanc- 
ing, their grey coats preventing our soldiers from 
seeing them till quite close ; and then they were 
forced up the hill by a close sharp volley of 
musketry, although they fired bravely on the 
Russians, and defended the ground inch by inch, 
till some regiments joined them. Poor fellows ! 
they were just trying to light their fires for break- 
fast (the rain making it no easy task,) when the 
alarm was given. The EngUsh Generals, the 
Duke of Cambridge, Sir George Brown, Sir George 
Cathcart, &c. &c with their divisions, soon joined; 
and two battalions of French Infantry, under 
General Bosquet, were instrumental in successfully 
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resisting the attack, cheering with our soldiers, 
and charging the enemy down the hill with great 
loss. General Canrobert was with Lord Raglan 
on the field all the time. 

The morning was so dark, nothing could be 
seen beyond the flash and smoke of musketry 
fire. The ground was turned by the rain into a 
clammy soil, like a ploughed field. And now 
began the bloodiest struggle ever seen, since war 
cursed the earth. We had thought that no 
enemy could withstand the British bayonets, but 
here they fought in deadly conflict hand to hand, 
being repulsed, and again and again attacking. 
Not only were desperate encounters between 
masses of men maintained with the bayonet alone ; 
but we were obliged to resist bayonet to bayonet 
the Russian Infantry, as they repeatedly charged 
with incredible fury and determination. 

The battle of Inkermann adm\\.^ o1 \3l^ ^^- 
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scription. It was a series of dreadful deeds of 
daring, of sanguinary hand-to-hand fights, of 
despairing rallies, of desperate assaults, in glens, 
brush-wood glades, and dells, from which the con- 
querors, Russian or British, issued, only to engage 
fresh foes. One of the first things the Russians 
did, when a break in the fog enabled them to see 
the camp of the second division, was, to open fire on 
the tents, with round shot and shell. Tent after 
tent was blown down, torn to pieces, or sent ipto 
the air ; while the men, engaged in camp duties, 
and the poor horses, tethered up in the lines, were 
killed or mutilated. Colonel Gambier was con- 
vejdng two heavy guns (18-poimders) to reply to 
this fire, when he was woimded ; but Lieutenant 
Colonel Dickson directed the fire so skilfully, as 
to deserve the thanks of every one engaged in 
that bloody fray ; and it had a marked effect in 
deciding the fate of the day. 
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Our Generals could neither see where to go, 
nor where the enemy were. In darkness, gloom, 
and rain, they led their men through thick 
scrubby bushes, and thorny brakes. Sir George 
Cathcart, thinking that he might take the enemy 
in flank, rode down into the valley ; but finding 
the heights above him occupied by the Russians, 
soon discovered that he was surrounded by a supe- 
rior force : his stout heart, however, never failed 
him : on he rode at the head of his men, encoura- 
ging them ; and when they found their ammuni- 
tion failing, he said coolly, " Have you not your 
bayonets ?" He was leading them up the hill, when 
a flight of bullets passed where he rode, and he 
fell from his horse. His men still fought their 
desperate way, surrounded, and bayonetted on 
all sides. They returned with the loss of 500 

menl 

1 
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It became evident that the Russians were 
aiming at all mounted officers. Sir George Brown 
was strack by a shot, which went through bis 
arm, and struck his side. An eye-witness says, 
" I saw with regret his pale and sternly-composed 
face, as his body was borne by me on a litter, 
his white hair flickering in the breeze ; for I 
knew we had lost the services of a good soldier 
that day." About the same time a fearful con- 
test was going on between the Guards and dense 
columns of the Russians, five times their number. 
They had repulsed them, when they perceived the 
Russians were out-flanking them : they had spent 
their ammunition — ^no support, no reserve ! They 
were fighting with an enemy who stoutly con- 
tested every inch of ground, when the corps of 
another Russian column appeared. Volleys of rifle 
and musketry were poured into them. The 
Guards were broken, and retired along the lower 
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road of the valley, when a re-inforcement appeared, 
and they speedily avenged their loss. The French 
at length succeeded in turning the flank of the 
enemy. 

About forty minutes past one o'clock, though 
the firing had not ceased, the retreat of the 
Russians became general, and heavy masses 
were observed retiring over the bridge of the 
Inkermann, up the heights, leaving on the 
field about 6,000 dead and wounded. Lord 
Raglan wrote —" I never witnessed such a 
spectacle as the field of battle presented ; but on 
t that I will not dwell. Thus was our old supre- 
macy rudely assailed, but triumphantly asserted ; 
and the battalions of the Czar gave way before 
our steady courage, and the chivalrous fire of 
France. We had to oppose a force of about 
60,000 Russians, with 8,000 Enghsh and 6,000 
French — 14,000 in all.'* We hav^ wo^\>\\\^ \^ 
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rejoice over in the battle of Inkerraann : we 
defeated the enemy, but not a step nearer were 
we to Sebastopol. 

The Russians fled in the greatest confusion 
(writes a correspondent of a French Paper) along 
the road leading to the bridge ; when all of a 
sudden,in the midst of the fugitives, we saw riding 
at full gallop towards the river a brilliant staff, 
which, forcing a passage through this moving 
throng, dashed into the stream those who 
happened to be in their way. Among them 
were the two younger sons of the Emperor, who 
trampled on their own soldiers, in their anxiety 
to escape. 

MISS NIGHTINGALE. 

I must not forget to mention Miss Nightingale. 
She is a co-heiress, a lady of superior accomplish- 
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ments, and of the most refined and elegant 
manners ; she has moreover a certain tact and 
method, which have pre-eminently fitted her for 
the position in which God in His providence has 
placed her. She has voluntarily and unhesita- 
tingly left her friends, her home, her country, to 
devote herself to the work of nursing our sick 
soldiers in the hospital at Scutari. Several more 
ladies accompanied her, and others have followed 
since, (besides nurses of inferior rank) many of 
whom are doubtless equally zealous with herself, 
but of these we do not know so much, though I 
trust of many of them it may be said, " their 
witness is in heaven, and their record on high." 

It is said that Miss Nightingale is regarded by 
the soldiers as indeed a ministering angel : her 
fragile form may be seen in the dead of the night, 
moving noiselessly along the corridors of the 
hospital, with her little lamp iu Iv^t Vl^cA, ^ss^^ 
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stopping occasionally to bend over the sick conch 
of some suflferer. It is greatly feared that her 
delicate health will give way, under the fatigues 
she has imposed upon herself. 



Lord CARRINGTON and the ETON BOYS. 

You will perhaps feel some interest in reading 
the account of a visit Lord Carrington paid to 
the College at Eton. On the 28th of November, 
Lord Carrington led his regiment (the Bucking- 
hamshire MiUtia) into the Eton playing-fields. 
The boys soon collected. Lord Carrington went 
to the Head Master's house to ask for a holiday 
for them, and when he returned, he said, " Boys, 
I cannot see that a large proportion of the oflSicers 
who have fallen in the Crimea are Etonians, 
without feeling how much the country owes to 
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this School At all times Eton has been foremost 
in giving her sons to the service of their country, 
both in the army and navy ; but never more so than 
in the present war. I am sure you now before me 
are of the same stamp as those who are so nobly 
maintaining the honour of their country, or have 
fallen, cheering their men on to victory. Eton 
will, I am persuaded, send forth those who will 
be the honour and boast of their country, to 
testify how much I think is owing to Eton. I 
will order my men to present arms to you." 
Upon this he advanced to the front of his regiment, 
which was drawn up in line, and said, " Royal 
Bucks Militia, present arms to the Eton boys/' So 
unexpected a compliment, mingling with the re- 
collection of fathers and brothers, to whose 
gallantry Lord Carrington had alluded, affected 
all present. Every hat was taken off. After a 
moment's pause, a cheer burst foiWi^ ^^^^, ^^^- 
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longed, ringing, such as Eton boys give wb^ 
they feel deeply. WhoQ it at length subdded, 
Mr Buckle, Captain of the School, called on his 
companions to give another cheer for Lord 
Carrington, after which they all accompanied the 
regiment as it marched out of the playing-fields. 



THE QUEEN^S LETTER. 

The following letter was addressed by her most 
Gracious Majesty to Mr. Sidney Herbert, and 
through him to Mrs. Herbert, by whom it was 
transmitted to Miss Nightingale : — 

WiNDSOK CaSTLB, 

Pecember 6, 1854. 

" Would you tell Mrs. Herbert, that I begged 
she would let me see frequently the accounts she 
receives from Miss Nightingale, or Mrs. Brace- 
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bridge, as I hear no details of the wounded^ tho' 
I see so many from officers, &c. about the battle 
field ; and naturally the former must interest me 
more than any one. Let Mrs. Herbert also 
know, that I wish Miss Nightingale and the 
ladies would tell those poor noble wounded and 
sick men, that no one takes a warmer interest^ 
or feels more for their sufferings, or admires 
their courage and heroism more, than their Queen. 
Day and night she thinks of her beloved troops : 
so does the Prince. Beg Mrs. Herbert to com- 
municate these my words to those ladies, as I 
know that our sympathy is valued by these noble 
feUows." 

Victoria. 



STORM IN THE CRIMEA. 

On the night of the 14th of November, there 
was one of the most fearful hurricanes ever 
witnessed. Thirty-two. transport ships were 
destroyed, and a splendid steamer called The 
Prince, in which was a!n immense quantity of 
winter clothing, besides ammunition, specie, &o« 
There were more lives lost on that fearful night 
than in the battle of Alma. Oh ! what a long 
night that was ! — one never to be forgotten by 
those who witnessed its horrors* The Cossacks 
were waiting on the shore, ready to capture aQ 
who should land, and many preferred drowning 
to falling into their hands. On the shore the tents 
were blown to pieces, and all their contents 
scattered in every direction, many going over the 
cliff into the boiling raging sea beneath* Our 
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poor soldiers* clothes and provisions, scanty as 
they were, were, then indeed literally *' given to 
the winds." 

I must tell you about a naval officer who 
escaped with his life almost miraculously. The 
Prince was lying about half a mile from the shore : 
she ran foul of another ship, and smashed her 
boats. In half an hour after they had cut away the 
masts, the ship drifted on to the rocks. The 
Captain then told them to save themselves, for he 
had done all he could. This officer, after stripping 
off his jacket and coat, jumped overboard, and 
got jammed between two pieces of the wreck, so 
tightly, that he thought all was over with him. 
After being in this situation a quarter of an hour, 
he was washed ashore. He then climbed up the 
rocks, where he remained with several others for 
six hours, with nothing on but his shirt, in all the 
rain and snow. At five o'clock m XXi'^ ^^sw^aRKs. 
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he was taken on board a ship called the Trent, 
I need not say completely exhausted. 



LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA; 

ANECDOTES AND INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 
Letter from an Officer, descriptive of the Storm. 

The night but one previous to the terrible gale of the 
1 4th, most of the tents on these heights had been blown 
down, and this we thought quite a sufficient visitation ; but 
early on Tuesday morning not a single tent was standing, 
and the men, wrapped in their blankets, were lying on the 
debris of their tents, to prevent their household goods 
fl3dng into high air. Stronger and stronger came the gale, 
until before mid-day it had assumed the appearance of a 
perfect hurricane. However wretched each victim felt, all 
found it impossible to forbear laughing at the miseries of 
his neighbour, as each severally lamented his own losses. 
" I've lost a ham I gave two pounds for yesterday in 
Balaklava." '' That's nothing adds the neighbour : two 
dozen and a half of wine of mine was a moment ago blown 
over the cliff." " There go my shirtif and blankets," chimes 
in a third, as a mass of pink and yellow dashes by, as from 
a catapult. It was only as one approached cautiously near the 
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smnmit of the clifP, where, lying at full length, one could 
look upon the hoiling sea heneath us, that the terrible 
effects of the gale could be appreciated. Then I beheld a 
fine three-masted vessel drift gradually upon the rock : 
immediately she touched, she appeared to double, and then 
in a few seconds nothing was visible but a mass of chips and 
faggots dancing upon the surface of the sea. A Httle brig 
held out bravely for hours, though little more than her 
own length from the perpendicular hopeless-looking rocks : 
suddenly her masts disappeared, cut away by her Captain ; 
yet we hoped she would weather all; but towards the 
afternoon she too dashed against the rock, — a few figures 
were seen for a moment in relief, ere they were enclosed by 
the white spray, and in a few seconds all was over with her. 
But the loss of the Prince was one of the most heart-rending 
things to witness : upwards of 300 souls, it is said, were in 
her, and as she drifted to destruction, we could see the 
multitude upon her deck, knowing that they were drifting to 
their doom, and feeUng how utterly helpless was any human 
aid. The Prince had on board the diving apparatus, for 
blowing up the sunken ships and stores. About ^200,000 
in specie was lost upon that day ; stores of winter clothing 
for the troops also. The Retribution had a narrow escape,— 
two anchors dragged, and after the gale the third was dis- 
covered to have the stock broken, and to have been fouled. 
The killed among the merchant-shipping at Balaklava 
exceeded the number of the killed of the British Army at 
the battle of the Alma ! 
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From the Captain of a Vessel. 

November 14, 1854. 

Suddenly a most violent and terrific hurricane burst upon 
our doomed fleet, and the great ship was blown about like 
a feather. No steam power could face the tremendous 
storm. As we neared the entrance, we found two large 
steamers had driven across it, right in the way. We struck 
one of the steamers heavily, doing serious damage to both, 
when an instantaneous and most advantageous gust drove 
her head. fairly betwe^^n the rocks at the mouth of the 
harbour, on which the sea broke higher than our mast-head, 
within a few yards on either side. With four good men at 
the steering-wheel, we were enabled to keep in the position, 
and rushed through the entrance on the crests of the 
mountainous seas, amid a blinding storm of spray and sleet. 
In some miraculous manner, we rounded the first sharp 
point without striking the rocks, and in an instant into 
smooth water, and therefore in comparative safety, as far as 
our lives went. We passed through masses of wreck with 
a number of poor fellows clinging to them, and crying for 
succour, when no help could be given ! Whether my sugges- 
tions or advice, or stentorian voice to the helmsmen, or 
experience in narrow waters, caused the feeling, I don't 
pretend to say ; but every one seemed impressed with the 
idea that I had saved the ship ; and the moment we were 
safe in, a cheer rang through the ship, and great strong 
men, crying like children, embraced my knees, saying, I had 
saved them. Officers, and the only passengers we had, 
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seized me bj the band, and thanked me for their lives. 
Knowing how little any human help availed in the crisis, 
and knowing also that the commander had done all that 
man could do, I was alike overcome and pained at this 
general expression of feeling ; and, after directing all to 
thank Him alone who had power to save, and had so 
mercifully and wonderfully preserved us, I retired for a 
few moments to kneel in prayer, and reUeve my overcharged 
feelings. 

A letter from a person who had returned from a visit 
to 8t, Petersburg : — 

Have no faith in the journals that speak of pretended 
discontent among the nobility and the corps of merchants, 
on account of the sacrifices they are called on to make for 
the continuance of the war. The Emperor Nicholas, in his 
earnest desire to arrest the effusion of blood, has said that he 
would accept of the basis, as a general understanding, the 
four preliminary propositions of the treaty of the month of 
August last. The question is, whether those who have 
signed it mean to keep purely to the text of the document, 
and to labour in common, without mental reservation, for 
the re-establishment of peace ; or whether, arrogating to 
themselves the right to interpret at their pleasure the four 
guarantees, they have the impression of imposing on Russia, 
according to the eventualities of the War, such or such con- 
ditions as would impair the integrity of her territory, or in 
the slighest degree afFect her honour. In such case, I can 
affirm to you tibat conditions of thekiii!dL^^\^<\.\^^&^T.^^- 
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cally rejected ; and rather than consent to the humiliation 
of his throne, the Emperor Nicholas would appeal to his 
last mougik^ and spend his last rouble. 



An extract from a letter dated December Ist : — 

** Oh ! London, come and behold your Guards ! Here 
they are. What do you think that half-starved piece of 
humanity is^ with a hay band tied round his legs, to keep 
his trousers together, and with a ragged coat, and a face 
that saw soap the last time it smiled across the £uxine 1 
Is he one of the Guards? Yes." 



An extract from a letter dated December 7th, 1854 : — 

*' Our hospitals are quite full again. It is a common 
occurrence to have to take a man to the hospital in the 
middle of the night : the poor fellows get cramped in the 
inside from the cold, which strikes to their very hearts. 
We have only one blanket to roll round us when we tie 
down, and our tents, owing to so much rain having fallen, 
are ver}^ damp. I have seen men, after a heavy rain in the 
night, wake up, and find themselves in a pud(Ue of water. 
Many of our poor fellows have scarcely a bit of shoe to 
their feet, many others not a shirt to their backs, and the 
consequence is that our men are dying quite fast — in fact, 
the whole of our army are in a very wesJtly state." 
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An extract from a letter from Colonel Belly dated 
December I2th, 1854 ;— 

•' Such things as flour, hutter, onions, oatmeal, tea and 
sugar, rice and pepper, curry-powder, Moore and Buckley*s 
concentrated preserved milk, hams, and pickles, would be 
very useful to us — indeed the above would be ail luxury to 
us, but, above all, flour and butter. We are all cooks and 
labourers now, and there is scarcely an oflicer who cannot 
make his flour scon or a dough pudding, as well as handle 
his spade and pick, to aid in the building of his mud hut 
underground. We are very hard up for fuel — not a twig now 
to be seen for many iniies in the distance : the men grub 
up the roots of the late brushwood, to cook their little 
rations ; and I am not ashamed to say that I cut and 
carried home on my back, a distance of two miles, a hundle of 
sticks for my own fire, to cook my ration of salt pork. 
Why did not my servants do this ? Just because they 
could not go beyond the advance posts. Being rather an 
old soldier, I cared but little who saw roe at this work of 
necessity. Little do people know what it is to campaign 
in the mud and mire on the hare bills of the Crimea. 
We have a kind, generous, and considerate chief, and if 
some are still doomed at the evening of life to go round, like 
the horse in the mill, without promotion, better die in 
harness than that war should ever approach the fireside of 
dear old England.^' 
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Another letter, dated December Sth, 1854, says — 

" Lord Raglan is in great disrepute, for want of proper 
attention to the comforts of his troops. They say he re- 
ceives news of the sickness, misery, and death surrounding 
him, with either an impatient shrug of dishelief, or a 
petulant exclamation — Oh! you are merely exaggerating t 
quite impossible things are so bad as all that.' You mil 
say at once, that it is an easy matter for him to enquire 
into the truth of such reports, by a personal inspection of 
each division : the answer to this is, that many of the 
Resiments have never seen him, or he them, since the 
Alma." 



An Irish Sergeant , in a Letter dated in November , speah 
thus of Lord Raglan : — 

*' Lord Raglan is a fine old man ; and the day after the 
battle he rode through the camp, and the tears dropped 
from his eyes. He said it was the breaking of his heart to 
see all his fine men lying on the ground : he said to the 
men, that anything he could give them they should have !'^ 

One of the Guards speaks most highly of the Duke of 
Vamhridge in a letter a few days after the battle if 
Inkermann : — 

" Our most noble and brave Duke rode up to us, with the 
tears running down his cheeks, and took hold of the colours^ 
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and said, ' My brave Guards, I never expected to have 
seen you again, or your colours, for I made sure you were 
aU lost,"' 



A Colour-Sergeant , in a letter dated December 7th, 1854, 
speaks thus of the Duke : — 

** You ask how the Duke of Cambridge is getting on. 
I am very sorry to say that he has for a time left the army. 
A better or braver man never entered a field. He has the 
best wishes of every man in his division, for he has the 
interest of the soldier at heart, and he was grieved to see 
his Guards cut up as they were. I say, may he live many, 
many years, as he is a perfect specimen of true British 
blood." 



An extract from a letter from an Officer of the Royals^ 
dated December {2th, 1854:— 

•' We were till the last fortnight the healthiest Regiment 
by far, and during all the sickly time at Varna we lost hardly 
any men. Since the 27th of November, upwards of 80 have 
died; and out of the 120 men who came out in the last, 
draught, 40 are already buried. This shows, more than 
imything else, how deadly the fatigue in the trenches is 
to those unaccustomed to it. 

" The 9th joined from Malta ten days ago, 520 strong : 
they have been some time in the Mediterranean : now tliey 
have only 250 for duty, and I hear they ewv Vw^^ \ixx\^ 
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their dead. This may be exaggerated, but there is no 
doubt that the British army has suffered more these few 
last weeks from sickness than from the sword. Our men 
drag on to the trenches while they can scarcely stand, and 
take a pride in never shirking, or casting their duty on 
others : they are very much to be pitied, all of them, looking 
^0 thin and out of condition : indeed, three, four, and some- 
times five nights out of bed running, is enough to kill any 
body. If this goes on through the winter, as some 
suppose, nobody will be able to survive it ; they must send 
out enough from England to give them another night in 
bed, and then it will not be so bad ; but it is very wearisome, 
trying to walk about in slush for twelve hours at a time ; 
indeed, the young hands cannot do it ; they sit or lie down 
in the wet, get cramps, and are carried to hospital, where 
they die. The old soldiers know their only chance is to 
keep moving about, which they do while they can stand. 
** We heard rumours of iron houses being sent out to us 
from I'ngland. I only hope it may be true, as we shall 
then have a dry place to go to, and where we can have 
some chance of keeping our things dry. December, they 
say, is generally a fine month out here ; January and 
February very bad : but nothing could be much worse 
than the last fortnight, which is a sort of consolation. 
Some arrnniicnients must be made about firewood : there 
is none within two miles of us ; but near the Light Division 
there is brushwood, which would last some time : we have 
no animals here of any sort, or else we might lay in a 
supply." 
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An extract from a letter from another Officer, dated 
December Vdth, 1854: — 

" The 90th and 34th are still at Balaklava : they are 
muring them a little to the climate, as the fearful experience 
of the 9th regiment and our draughts shows how deadly 
hard work is to new arrivals : the 9th have lost half their 
regiment in the ten days they have been here : they 
marched up from Balaklava, pitched their tent^ on a wet 
day, slept on the wet soil ; the next night, also wet, they 
relieved us in the trenches, and that sealed their death 
warrants. They were all old soldiers, and had been some 
years in the Mediterranean. I was in the trenches the 
night I came in with our draught; it rained without 
ceasing. By the next afternoon, four of them were dead, 
and since then, oat of 120 men, 42 are buried. Now they 
allow no new arrivals to go in the trenches for the first 
week. 

* ' The 46th and 57th too have suffered very much ; but, for 
the last week, thank God, the weather has been dry. 
What we shall do in tents, I know not. We cannot make 
huts, as there is no wood. We are obliged to grub about 
for roots for fuel. The return, a few days ago, of men fit 
for duty in the whole British army was 17,060, of whom 
9,000 were on duty, leaving 8,060 to reheve them. We 
are undertaking the siege of a town with a garrison of 
45,00" men, our rear and flank menaced with a force of 
40,000 more. We are obliged to keep our men, who were 
until the last week nearly naked, withoat a shirt on their 
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backs, a shoe or sock on their feet, exposed to the wet and 
cold for twelve hours at a time in the trenches, and ande 
deep in slush, and, when in the advanced works, unable to 
move or stand upright, from the constant fire of the 
Russians. Can it be wondered that these men should say 
that they would rather die, than go back to the miserable 
camp? 

" The tents all leak, and the men are lying,fiflteen together^ 
in a place where no English gentleman would put his pigs. 
The only rations are salt meat, and of that for some time 
they have had only half quantities. The pitiful gill of rum 
even can be seldom issued regularly. 

" The Commissariat do all they can, I believe ; but the wear 
and tear of animal power dragging up those dreadful 
arabas is so great, with the roads as they have been — 
two feet deep in the heaviest clay — that without a constant 
importation we shall be brought to a stand-still : forage, too, 
is very scarce, and .the wretched animals are dying all over 
the country : the Turkish drivers are dying fast. I see no 
end of matters, till we send an army of 70,000 men to 
Perekop, for supplies of every description are continally 
coming in." 

Extract from a relative of the late and present Sir A, 
Agnew : — 

" After satisfying my curiosity, I returned to the light 
division camp : and now for a description of Mr. Gorham's 
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tent, 19th regiment. The tent inside is eight feet in 
diameter ; ronnd the circumference was a medley of boots, 
caps, kettles, empty bottles, and many other things of 
general daily utility ; next, was a soldier's bayonet stuck in 
the ground for the purpose of a candlestick ; next, two beds, 
or rather hard stuffed straw mattresses, with a scanty 
coverlid, each on the bare ground. Dinner was at length 
brought in — two tin panikins with *OMp maigre^ that would 

frighten S , followed by two pieces of hard salt beef, 

of about half a pound each, a Uttle rice, (this was good, ) 
and a very very hard biscuit. However, exercise sharpens 
appetite ; so I set to ; and having, as a finale, taken a glass 
of bad rum with my 'entertainers, I bid good-bye to the 
officers of the Hght division, and, taking a building in the 
distance as my land-mark, I started for Balaklava." 



Extract from a letter from an Aanstant- Surgeon : — 

I went over to see this morning : he is unwell, with 

dysentery. 1 found him in bed cooking some stew in a tea 
kettle over two candles, his servant having died. He said 
that he had been the whole of yesterday without water, 
till the evening, when a man fetched him some for a glass 
of grog. 
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Camp before Sebastopol, 
January Sth, 1855. 

The 63rd Regiment had only seven men fit for service 
yesterday. The 46th had only thirty men fit for duty at the 
same date. A strong company of the 90th has been reduced, 
by the last week's severity, to 14 file in only a few days, and 
that regiment, though considered very healthy, lost fifty 
men by death in a fortnight. The Scots Fusileer Guards, 
who have had out from beginning to end 1,562 men, now 
muster, including servants and corporals, 210 men on 
parade. Many other regiments have suffered in like pro- 
portion. Lieutenant Dent, of the 9th regiment, who was in 
command of a fatigue party engaged in carrying up pro- 
visions to the camp, became so unwell on the way, tliat he 
could not keep up with his men, and was found dead in the 
snow. 

Some few huts have been pitched close to the town for 
the artillery, and some few suits of warm clothing have 
been distributed ; but hundreds of men have still to go 
into the trenches at night with no covering but their great 
^coats, and no protection for their feet but their regimental 
shoes. The trenches are two and three feet deep in mud, 
snow, and half-frozen slush. Many men, when they take 
off their shoes, are unable to get their swollen feet into 
tliem again, and they have been seen barefooted hopping 
along about the camp, with the thermoraet^er at 20^, and 
the snow half-a-foot deep on the ground. 

Never shall I forget the bitter sarcastic laugh with which 
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a number of an illustrated weekly journal, which came by 
last mail, was handed round a tent of officers, who indulged 
in sad merriment over the fancy sketch of our British 
soldiers in their winter clothing of furs and waterproofs, 
with a fine wooden edifice, '* capable of containing any 
number of men onpape7\^* in the background, suggestive of 
nice hot cooking and snug lying of nights. 

I dont know how the French get on, but I know that 
our people do not get a fair chance for their lives while 
wintering in the Crimea — at least, up to the day of my 
letter. Providence has been very good to us ! With one 
great exception, which must have done as much mischief 
to the enemy as to ourselves, we have had wonderful 
weather since the expedition landed in the Crimea. 

The other day I was passing through the camp of the 
SOth regiment of the line ( French,) and urging my poor 
steed through heaps of mud, when an officer came out of 
his tent, and, with the unfailing kindness and courtesy of 
our Allies, invited me to dismount and take a glass of 
brandy, which had been sent out hy the Emperor as a 
Christmas gift. Although he was living in a tent, the 
canvass was only a roof for a capacious and warm pit, in 
which there was a bright wood fire sparkling cheerily in a 
grate of stones. We '* trinqued'* together, and fraternized, 
as our Allies will always do, when our officers give them a 
chance. My host who had passed . through his grades in 
Africa, showed me with pride the case of sound Bordeaux, 
the box of brandy, and the pile of good tobacco, sent to 
him by Napoleon III. — " le premier ami du goldat." 
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Extract from Mr, StafbrcTs speech, January 29tkt 
1835: — 

One name in particular was mentioned with enthusiasmi 
admiration, and gratitude — ^he meant that of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Camhridge, who seemed to possess 
the happy art, even in the din of battle, of saying a kind 
word, or doing a kind act, which his men would remember 
to the latest hour of their lives. 

But how should he describe to the house the loyalty o^ 
these brave and suffering fellows towards their Sovereign f 
When the news of the autograph letter of her Majesty 
reached the hospital at Scutari, he believed there never 
was spent, within the walls of such an establishment, a 
happier night than that which followed the proclamation 
of the cheering and consolatary tidings of their Queen's 
sympathy and concern for their afflictions. He saw one 
poor fellow proposing to drink the Queen's health with a 
preparation of bark and quinine, which he was ordered to 
take as medicine ; and when he ( Mr. Stafford) remarked 
that the draught was a bitter one for such a toast, the man 
smilingly replied — * Yes, and but for these consoling words 
I could not get it down.' 

Letter from a Civilian, 

Balaklava, January 4th, 1855. 
1 cannot describe to you the state of our brave army 
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here. No pen can do it — it baffles description. This pen 
of mine is powerless, and, in the attempt, 1 could cast it 
aside. The aspect of all is changed. You see nothing 
but haggard, wayworn looks, and the stamp of death is 
marked on many still on foot. To-day 800 sick have 
arrived for Scutari, and 3,000 remain so in camp. The 
army is rapidly thinning, and, unless Providence sends 
better weather, few I fear will ever return to England. I 
have seen the tears gush freely at the mention of home. 
Home ? alas ! England knows many desolate homes, and 
still will know. There is no flagging of courage. What 
a thrill of joy it would send through every heart if the 
order " Prepare for battle !" were given. Many are im- 
patient for it, and life here is counted a cheap thing. We 
can mount no cavalry. It is sad to see the horses dying 
on the roadside. Go where you will, you feel a bleeding 
heart at every step. For the last three days it has snowed 
almost incessantly, and the greatest difficulty is felt in 
getting provisions to the camp. The prospect is dark, 
turn which side you will. No ray of hope appears to 
relieve the deepening gloom. All is one wild wreck of 
misery and confusion. Do you think I draw it in too 
dark colours ? Would to God I could do otherwise. But 
instead of deepening the lines, 1 can hardly trace the 
faintest outlines. Little, oh ! little do you at home know 
the state of our army ; or such a cry would go up to God, 
as would bring help. There should be united prayer. 
There should be a day of national humiUation. Moscow 
had its sad story, and nothing hinders its bein^ cei^^^tj^^ 
here. 
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Extract from a letter dated January 6th, 1855 : — 

** I hope you have all spent a happy Christinas. We 
had a heautiful cold frosty day. As I came o£P the trenches 
in the morning, 1 had all the day and night following in 
camp, which was very jolly« We had great fun, making 
our Christmas dinner. We got a lot of flour, suet, and 
raisins, at Balaklava, the day before, as well as a turkey ; 
and as we happened to get a bit of fresh beef served out 
for rations, we got on werj well. You cannot think what 
a splendid pudding we made ! it was worthy of any English 
cook ; and the turkey was a most exemplary bird, stified, 
Qot with chestnuts, but with biscuits and onions. On the 
whole, we had a very jolly evening. You will, no doubt, 
be surprised at my talking so much of our dinner, but here 
it is the great event of the day ; for sometimes we cannot 
get wood or water, or, it rains so, we cannot get up a fire : 
in fact, our comfort depends much on the weather." 

The letter goes on to give a lively description of a foraging 
party to Balaklava, and the return with a horse-load of 

food things, two geese swinging across the horse's neck, 
should state, the writer is just 17: he joined his regiment 
after Inkermann, and at that time was entirely unknown to 
any officer in the corps. 

Extract from " Our own Correspondent*' of the Times , 
January 19M, 1855 :— 

" On the 16th ttie thermometer was at 14^ in the mornings 
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and at lOo on the heights of Balaklava. The snow fell all 
night, and covered the ground to the depth of three feet ; 
but the cold and violent wind drifted it in places to the 
depth of five or six feet. In the morning 1.200 French 
soldiers came down to Balaklava for shot and shell, and 
the agility, good spirits, and energy with which they 
ploughed through the snow, were alike admirable. The 
wind blew almost a gale, and the native horses refused to 
face it ; but our poor fellows came trudging along in the 
same dreary string, and there was something mournful in 
the very aspect of the long lines of black dots moving 
along the vast expanse of glittering snow between Sebastop<^ 
and Balaklava. When these dots came up, you could see 
very red noses, and very white faces, and very bleared eyes ; 
and as to their clothes, Falstaff would have thought his 
famous levy a corps (T^litey if he could have beheld our 
gallant soldiery. Many of the officers are as ragged and 
reckless in dress. The Generals make appeals to their 
Subalterns ** to wear their swords, as there is now no 
other way of telling them from the men." It is in- 
expressibly odd to seeCaptain Smith of the Foot, with a 

pair of red Russian leather boots up to his middle, a cap 
probably made out of the tops of his holsters, and a white 
skin coat tastefully embroidered all down the back with 
flowers of many coloured silk, topped by a head dress d la 
dust-man of London, stalking gravely through the mud of 
Balaklava, intent oh the capture of a pot uf jam or marma- 
lade. Do you wonder why we are all so fond of jam T 
Because it is portable and come-at-able, and is a aah^tit^ajs^ 
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for butter ; and butter is only sent out here in casks and 
giant crocks, one of which would exhaust the transport 
resources of a regiment. Captain Smith is much more 
like his great namesake of the Adelphi, when, in times 
gone b;^, he made up for a smuggler-burglar-bandit, than 
the pride of the High-Street of Portsmouth, or than that 
hero of the Phoenix-Park, with golden wings like an angel, 
before the redness of whose presence Httle boys and young 
ladies trembled. All this would be rather facetious and 
laughable, were not poor Captain Smith a famished wretch, 
with bad chilblains, approximating to frost-bites, a touch 
of scurvy, and a severe rheumatism." 



Extract frrnn a letter dated January ]2th, 1855 : — 

** Here is nothing but misery ; for, even though in 
health, to Hve in a canvass tent in frost and snow keeps one 
in constant pain from sheer starvation. Talk about Re- 
turns ! why my very ink has been so often frozen, that it 
has become so pale I can scarcely see it. I suppose there 
are scores in the hospital frost-bitten : no man is well. On 
every side are cholera, dysentery, diarrhoea, rheumatism, 
cattarrh, and scurvy. The army is covered with dirt, 
vermin, and rags. You would not know to what nation they 
belonged. Some wear long boots, similar to the Americans, 
taken off dead Russians : others, old sacks, stitched round 
their legs : others have made gaiters of their knapsacks. 
I saw one wearing a sky-blue jacket with yellow racings. 
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Ou going up to him, I found it to be Tom Barnacle, dressed 
as a Cossack. I am now wearing a Russian officer's 
surtout, dark blue, scarlet lining and collar, the gold 
epaulettes having been torn off, but I have got the two 
little straps which secured them." 



Before Sebastopol, January 20th, 1 855 : — 

** The sufferings of the troops are very great : death and 
disease on every side. Some of the regiments recently 
arrived, and principally composed of young men, are re- 
ported to be nearly hora de combat, 1 write this in a well- 
worn canvass tent, the snow 8 inches deep without, the uik 
now half frozen, and totally so almost every night. That 
any exist, astonishes me ; for even the miserable tent must 
at least half the week be exchanged for the open trenches. 
However, no matter what we have to suffer I Doubtless some 
will survive : but very few who orieinally encamped before 
Sebastopol will, I am very much afraid, leave the eround. 
With regard to the raw re-inforceraents, they die three to 
one in proportion to the veterans. This is indeed a sad 
tale, but it is true. In our happiest times in dear old 
England, a brighter sun never looked down upon us than 
did on Christmas-day 1854 ! Standing that day on 
Green-Hill, the yellow ruins of Sebastopol, and the whita 
tents of the beleaguering armies, stretched on either side, 
caused many reflections — sad and solemn retrospection for 
the brave men who slept the sleep of death around us ; 
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joyful and glorious prospective, picturing to myself the 
ultimate fate of the formidable fortress. Perhaps I may 
have been too sanguine, but ** Hope on, hope ever," is a 
good motto. Such was Christmas-day, 1854, 4 p. m. ; 
yet to that hour the division to which I belong had not 
received an ounce of meat a man for dinner — ^in fact, 
dinner we had none." 



" Our own correspondent " of the Times, January 22nd, 
1855:- 

" The great variableness of this climate is its strongest 
peculiarity. You get up and find the water frozen in your 
tent in the morning, the ground covered with snow, the 
thermometer at 20" ; put on your mufflers, great-coat, and 
mits, and go out for a walk ; and before evening you re- 
turn perspiring under the weight of clothing which you 
carry at the end of the stick, unable to bear it any longer ; 
while the snow is turned into slush, and the thermometer is 
at 46*. On the 16th, the thermometer was as low as 10 
about noon ; on the 22nd, it stood at 50o ; — an alternation 
of 40** in five days, but the character of the weather 
exhibits a still greater difference. We have now a good 
specimen of a fine, but sunless, English autumn day : two 
or three days ago, anything more bitter than the wind, was, • 
I am assured, never felt by those who had wintered in 
Canada. It is in the Southern Crimea, that the wind riots 
in the exercise of its prescriptive right to be capricious. 
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It plays about the tops of the clifPis and mountain ridges, 
lurks round comers in ravines, dashes upon you and nearly 
whips you off your legs, when you are just expatiating on 
the calmness of the day, and suddenly howls and yells in 
gusts over the hills at the very moment the stillness has 
tempted you to take out a sketch-book for a private 
memorandum of Sebastopol. Desertions to the enemy 
have taken place, both from the French and from our own 
ranks, but there is a great disposition to exaggerate them. 
The deserters from the French have generally belonged to 
the Foreign Legion : the deserters from the English have 
generally been from the young draughts, and from regiments 
just sent. I have already mentioned the case of a man 
in the 93rd, who was killed by the enemy as he approached 
their pickets in the act of desertion. A soldier of the 1 9th 
was since killed by his own comrades, as he was escaping 
to the Russians from the third parallel. He had hinted to 
. one of his friends in the same company, that it would be a 
good thing to go over to the Russians. His friend answered 
with a threat — ** If you attempt to nin, I'll shoot you, as 
sure as you're a living man." The fellow watched his 
opportunity, and, getting over the parapet^ went towards 
the Russian lines ; but he was seen ; his comrades fired, 
but did not hit him. His Achates called out " Here goes, 
according to promise," and he fell, wounded and bleeding, 
just in front of the Russian videttes." 



THE TREATY OF VIENNA. 

The Emperor of Austria entered into an 
alliance with England and France, and the 
Treaty was finally concluded at Vienna on the 
14th of December, 1854. This treaty expressed 
*' the desire of the Powers to terminate the pre- 
sent war, and establish peace on solid bases ; 
and feeling that nothing was more likely to be 
conducive to that result than the union of their 
efforts, they wished to come to an immediate 
understanding with regard to their respective 
positions, and their arrangements for the future." 

The Russian Emperor, after some hesitation, 
empowered his minister Prince Gortschakoff to 
treat upon the following terms : — 

First, A coramon guarantee by the Five Powers of the 
rights of the Christian subjects of the Porte, without dis- 
tinction as to confession. 
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Second, A common protectorate of the Principalities 
to be exercised by the Five Powers, on the terms of the 
treaties now existing between Russia and the Porte. 

Third, A revision of the treaty of 1841. 

Fourth. The free navigation of the Danube. 

When the news reached England that the 
Emperor had agreed to treat on these terms, 
the hopes of the nation were somewhat raised as 
to the speedy termination of the war ; but though 
hostiUties were partially suspended for a time, 
the siege went on, the besiegers making but little 
progress, it is true, and the whole army suffering 
the most dreadful hardships. Salt pork was 
almost their only food, and that only in small 
quantities, and often uncooked; their clothing was 
almost worn out ; they had scarcely any shoes ; 
and during the most intensely cold weather were 
thankful for the shelter of a tent, being frequently 
compelled to stay all night in the trenches. \.< 
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is trae that the people of England had indeed 
been most liberal in sending out relief in all 
forms; but excepting that sent out by the Times 
Fund, little had ever reached its destination ; 
the road between the harbour of Balaklava and 
the camp being almost impassable. Wooden huts 
were sent out for the men to winter in, but only 
a few planks occasionally found their way to the 
camp, where they were speedily and eagerly 
caught up for firewood by the shivering soldiers. 
Stories came to us, of Colonels glad to fetch a 
few sticks of brush-wood from two miles distance, 
to light their own fires ; and of soldiers, the brave 
Guards, (that every body used to like to look at, 
and in whom we felt such pride,) with haybands 
round their legs to hide their rags, and shoes 
destitute of soles, and sometimes no shoes at all. 
Many were the little hands that knitted woollen 
cufts and comforters, and the kind hearts that 
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thought of plans for the comfort of our poor 
suffering countrymen in that cold and desolate 
land ; and many were warmed and sustained by 
the thoughtfulness of their friends at home ; and 
many received from the hands of strangers that 
which was indeed acceptable : but I fear that in 
many cases help came too late. Oh ! how many of 
our brave heroes have fallen a prey — not to the 
fire of the enemy, but to the ravages of disease, 
in this war ! How thickly are the heights of 
Sebastopol studded with their graves ! 

The sufterings of our brave soldiers seemed to 
be somewhat lessened, when, in the middle of 
February, crocuses, hyacinths, and other flowers, 
pushed their bright green leaves above the black 
surface of the soil ; and the thermometer was at 
at 71* outside the quarters of the Correspondent 
of the Ihnes, A violent gale of wind had helped 
to suck up the moisture of the to^d^^^ssA "^^ 
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tracks of deep mud ; and the waste of earth and 
water, on which the British camp stood, was 
rapidly becoming solid. This wind had done 
some damage on the night of thelSth of February, 
tearing down tents, and the materials for building 
huts on the heights over Balaklava, and sending 
them clattering down the hill. At times the gusts 
were terrific. 

Almost too late, yet still very acceptably, the 
warm clothing and comforts for the army nearly 
all arrived, and our poor shivering soldiers were 
plentifully supplied with comforters, mittens, 
shoes, flannel waistcoats, socks, &c. 

I have said that the hopes of the people of 
England were raised with regard to the prospect 
of peace, but many thought that the Emperor of 
Russia was not suicere, and that he merely wished 
to gain time. He ordered the militia of the 
whole country to be called out ; and, as this was 
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a most unusual proceeding, the Emperor of 
Austria remonstrated. Prince Gortschakoff, the 
Russian Minister, requested an interview with 
the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria at Vienna, 
on Tuesday, February 20th. He assured the 
Emperor that the calling out the militia of the 
whole of Russia " was simply a defensive measure, 
occasioned by the extension of the coalition 
against Russia." **This measure," said the Prince, 
" ought not to exercise any influence on the peace 
conference, the Emperor being disposed before, 
as after, to treat with the Western Powers, on 
the basis of the four points ; and the mission 
with which I am personally charged remains un- 
changed." The Emperor of Austria was not 
however satisfied with this explanation, as no 
other Power had had recourse to such a measure. 
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BATOLE OF EUPATORIA. 

News arrived, on the 25th of Febraary, 
that a force of 40,000 Russians, with a large 
number of guns, attacked Eupatoria on the 17th 
of Febraary at day-Ught, and was repulsed with 
loss by Omar Pasha. The Russians had 80l guns : 
they left 428 men on the field, and carried off 
many wounded. The Turks lost 8U men. Selim 
Pasha, the Egyptian commander, was killed, and 
one of the Turkish generals wounded. A battery, 
served by the French, lost four men : the battle 
lasted four hours. The Russians left a number 
of scaling ladders behind them, when they re- 
treated. 

A more detailed account of the Battle of Eupatoria. 

Eupatoria is built on a crescent-shaped bay, 
on the west coast of the Crimea. The coast on the 
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east of the town runs along a narrow bank of 
shingle, which divides an extensive salt lake from 
the sea, and this protects it from a direct attack 
on that side. The Russians advanced with 
planks and ladders, supported by a heavy fire of 
skirmishers, to storm the works on the right of 
the position. The attempt was repeated two or 
three times, and repelled by the steady fire of 
the Turkish infantry, and French and English 
artillery. The action began before day-break 
by a heavy cannonade, in which the ships of the 
Allies on both sides of the town took an effectual 
share. Previous to the attack, some sailors saw 
hundreds of arabas arriving with troops. At 7 
o'clock on the 17th, the first shells of the Russians 
were whizzing over the town. It was a gloomy 
day, darkened by haze, — you could not see more 
than a few hundred yards before you. The 
Russians were in great force, theretot^ ^\sfc \s\<3t^ 
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re-assuring was the attitude of the Turkish 
soldiers. Although tranquil as usual, it was no 
longer apathy, but resolute concentrated energy, 
which shone in their eyes. Every man stood to 
his place, watching the dim line of the enemy, 
and firmly grasping his musket. They indeed 
seemed impatient of delay, eager to be face to 
face with the enemy. 

As has been said, Eupatoria, following the bend 
of the bay, forms nearly a half-moon. The plain 
behind rises slightly, and descends again, it was 
on this slight elevation that the Russians were 
posted. A dense mass of cavalry extended from 
the shores of a little lake. Beyond this mass of 
cavalry, large columns of infantry spread all 
along the right of the position. Prom 7 o'clock 
till 10, battalions of artillery were drawn up, and 
before them little mounds of earth were con- 
structed, and lined with riflemen, to protect the 
guns from a coup-de-main. \Iip toft o'dwk,tl\ft 
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centre of the position seemed the object of the 
Russian attack : from that, without relaxing their 
efforts on that side, they began to press more to 
the right. The English gun-boat Viper was the 
first to come up to the left, and, soon after, two 
noisy shells flew over our heads among the 
skirmishing lines of the enemy's cavalry, which 
induced them to fall back on the main body ; but 
as the pressure on the right became great, and 
the main effort of the enemy would probably be 
made there, Omar Pasha sent word that the 
Viper should move to the right. Some more ships 
then opened fire. The day was so hazy, that the 
officers were afraid of mistaking the Turkish 
troops for the Russian. 

After two hours heavy cannonading, columns of 
Russian Infantry began to advance both on the 
centre and the right, but chiefiy on the latter. 
Two columns formed to the right, behind tk^^ '^^ 
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of the Cemetery. An officer on horseback was seen 
encouraging the Russians, and they rushed for- 
ward to the Cemetery- The Turks behaved with 
remarkable coolness : they let the enemy approach 
till within 60 or 70 yards ; then a withering volley 
checked their advance, and threw them back in 
confusion. The Russians formed again, anima- 
ted by the officer on horseback, and advanced 
with no more success, for another volley caused 
them again to fall back in confusion. While 
they were thus broken, Ismael Bey, Colonel of the 
7th Regiment, Roumelians, made a sortie at the 
head of a battalion of his regiment, and, together 
with the cavalry under Skander Bey, completed 
the rout of the Russians, who now made a pre- 
cipitate retreat, leaving more than 1,000 dead 
bodies on the field, and 12 or 15 prisoners. 
This decided the day, In the mean time, the 
centre had to sustain the fire of 4 batteries. On 
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the right the French ship-guns did excellent 
service, as the pools of blood and dead horses 
showed. A carriage was seen moving about 
among the Russian cavalry ; it stood still, and 
several oflBcers came out of the ranks of cavalry, 
as if to speak with the person in it. One of the 
guns was pointed, the ball struck the spot, but 
— the carriage moved just at the same moment, 
A second shot was sent after it, just when it was 
disappearing behind the line of cavalry, and killed 
so many, that it made a lane through the ranks. 
The check which the Russians had received on 
the right, had been the signal of retreat; but what- 
ever one may have thought of the attack, it must 
be granted the retreat was well managed. At 
half past nine, the morning sun shone forth in 
all its brilUancy, so that the retreat rather resem^ 
bled a review. Behind the line of cannon, one 
could see the glittering arm^ ol \Xx^ '\s&ss:^:r\^ 
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while the whole cavalry (about 4 regiments) drew 
up in battle array, along the rising ground, slowly 
to the right. When they reached the first battery, 
they limbered up, the riflemen retired from their 
cover, and the whole disappeared behind the 
cavalry. Half an hour after, black moving lines 
were the only traces to be seen of the enemy. 
Their number was about 30,000. 

One of the Russian prisoners was questioned 
by Omar Pasha himself. He said he had taken 
part at Balaklava, on the 25th of October : he 
would not tell who commanded the Russian 
troops, but said it was a Kneiz, or Prince. The 
Tartars(as soon as the Russians had ceased firing) 
rushed to plunder the dead bodies, and take 
possession of the killed horses. (They are very 
fond of eating horse-flesh.) They took e\ery 
thread they found on the dead bodies, leaving 
them quite naked : several also had their heads 
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cut off. Omar Pasha sent out men, who, with 
whips and the flats of their swords, succeeded 
after some time in driving them away. 



AN EARTHQUAKE. 

An earthquake was felt at Constantinople on 
the 28th of February, at five minutes past 8 in 
the afternoon : the shock lasted half a minute. 
The motion was not the slow war-like movement 
that marks the earthquake that extends over 
whole continents, but a sharp rapid trembling, 
which caused every pane of glass, and every tile 
on the house-top, to rattle. The animals seemed 
to know what was about to happen. The horses 
in the streets and stables stood still, and trembled 
for some minutes before the shock was felt : for 
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some minutes afterwards,they were in great terror. 
The motion was chietiy felt in the upper rooms 
of houses. 

Pera is built on a hill, and the higher stories 
of some of its lofty buildings are at no small 
elevation above the level of the sea. In these 
rooms, glasses were thrown off the tables, and 
persons who were standing were obliged to sit 
down, or cling for support to some fixed object. 
The motion was like a ship in a gale. A stack 
of the massive chimneys of the British Embassy 
was thrown down. Every bell in the palace 
rang violently. After the shock was over, there 
was great commotion. Business was suspended : 
husbands and brothers hastened home, to see if 
the female part of their famihes had received any 
injury from the convulsion, or the terror it caused. 
The lower classes were much frightened, and had 
recourse to prayers and supplications. The Turks 
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rushed out^ and crouched down in attitude of 
adoration ; and the Christian population showed 
their terror by crossings, and ejaculations, after 
their various rituals. 

CHAPTER X. 

DEATH OF THE EMPEROR OF 
RUSSIA. 

On the 2nd of March, a telegraphic message 
arrived, stating that the Emperor of Russia died 
shortly after midnight, of a pulmonary apoplectic 
fit, brought on by a previous attack of influenza. 

Scarcely had the news arrived of his illness, 
when a dispatch reached the Government an- 
nouncing that his life was already at an end, and 
that, soon after midnight on the 2nd of March, , 
Nicholas 1. had expired ! His death was caused 
by pulmonic apoplexy, o^conge^\i\o\vQil^'^^»s^^ 
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" No event could have occurred more startling, 
from the contrast between the pride and power of 
a ruler, who sent forth but yesterday Tiis myriads 
to battle, and seemed to hold the issues of life 
and death in his own hands, but who is now less 
than the least of his serfs, and lower than the 
dust of that empire which was lately his own. 

'' In the long airay of history, and among those 
figures dimly seen along the ages of the past, 
none stands a more visible mark of retributive 
justice than he, who has thus abruptly passed 
from the scene of human afiairs. The summons 
of Belshazzar upon the fiery wall was not more 
appalling; the destruction of Sennacherib not 
more terrible/' " C^xtracted from The Times.) 

All who ever looked upon the Emperor Nicholas 

pronounced him to be such a man as the 

ancients would have magnified into a demi-god ; 

Herculean in his very frame,. — such an one as our 

^wn William the Couqvieroi,ot ^'^CXi^^^m^b^^. 
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He was in his 59th year, having been born on 
the 6th of July 1796, and he had reigned nearly 
30 years. He was the son of the Emperor Paul 
of Russia, and his mother was a princess of Wurt- 
emberg. 

In a confidential letter addressed by a physi- 
cian to Lord Palmefston, dated July 6th, 1853, 
is this passage : — '* The health of the Czar is 
shaken : it has been so five years : he is irritable 
passionate, fanciful, more than usually supersti- 
tious, capricious, hasty, precipitate, and obstinate, 
withal — all from ill health unskilfully treated ; 
taking from him the power of reasoning, and 
impelling him to every extravagance." The 
writer adds, — "Alma, Inkermann, Balaklava, 
shook the mighty brain. Eupatoria completed 
the stroke." 

I must give you some account of the death of 
the late Emperor of Russia. 
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He had been for some time affected with the 
" grippe/' Dr. Mandt his physician wished to 
have other advice, but the Emperor took it lightly, 
and turned it off with a joke ; but he became 
worse, from the want of sleep, increased cough, 
and expectoration. He was so ill on the 22nd 
of February, his physicians wished him to keep 
his room ; but he would not have a word of it. 
One of them said, ** No medical man would allow 
a soldier, so unwell as your Majesty is, to leave 
the Hospital ; for he would be sure he would soon 
come in again worse." " You have done your 
duty," replied the Emperor ; " now I will do 
mine." He got into his sledge, and drove to the 
exercising-house, to see some of the Infantry of the 
Guard, who were about to march into Lithuania, 
to make up the complement of the regiments 
there. 

This was the last occasion he was seen in 
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public : while there, he seemed very unwell, and 
said, ** I am in a perfect bath" (of perspiration,) 
though the exercising-house was anything but 
warm. He then drove to JPrince Dolgorouski, 
Minister of War, who had been ill, cautioned him 
not to go out too soon, and returned to the 
winter Palace. In the evening he was present 
at the prayers for the first week in Lent : he 
afterwards staid with the Empress* some time, 
but he complained of being very cold, and con- 
tinued to keep his cloak on in the room. On 
the 23rd of February, he received an adjutant 
on business, but was lying on the sofa with his 
cloak on. He after this transferred all his affairs 
to his son and successor, the Grand Puke 
Alexander. 

During the whole of his illness, he lay on his 
camp-bed, which was in fact a casing of Russia 

* The Empress was Tery ill ttit \\i<& MvoA. 
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leather filled with hay, a bolster of the same 
kind, with a blanket and cloak. By the 28th of 
February, his state was looked on as decidedly 
serious : on that night he became rapidly worse : 
the physicians feared paralysis of the lungs. On 
the 1st of March, his recovery was despaired of. 
The Empress and the Crown Prince, at the re- 
quest of the physicians, begged him to take the 
sacrament. It was not till then that he seemed 
to perceive any real danger in his state, but 
hardly any shock was noticable in him. 

Dr. Mandt soon afterwards told the Empress, 
that he was dangerously ill, that his hmgs were 
affected, that there were great grounds of appre- 
hension. He said calmly, " So you think I am 
liable to a paralysis of the lungs.*' Dr. Mandt 
said, ^* Such a result is possible." On this, he 
very calmly and collectedly took the sacrament. 
Afterwards he took leave of the Empress, their 
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children, and grand-children, kissed each, and 
blessed each one with a firm voice : he then re- 
tained only the Empress and Crown Prince with 
him. This was at 4 o'clock in the morning. 
He then said to the Empress, " Do go now, and 
take a little rest, I beg of you." '* I would I could 
depart with you," she said, " if it were possible." 
He replied, " No ; you must remain here on earth. 
Take care of your health, so that you may be the 
centre of the whole- family. Go now ; I will send 
for you when the moment approaches." The 
Emperor sent for all his servants immediately 
about him, thanked them for their services, 
blessed them, and took leave of them, very much 
affected. 

The following account is given by Dr. Mandt, 
physician to the Emperor Nicholas, of a conversa- 
tion with him : — At ten minutes past 3 he asked 
me (after 1 had mentioned the name of bL\s. feJJ^^s^ 
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confessor) — "Must I then die?" I answered, 
*' Yes, Sire." Not a muscle of his face moved, not 
the least quickening of pulsation. '* How," said 
he, '* can you find the courage thus to doom me 
to death, — to tell me so to my face?*' " First," said 
I, "by so doing, I fulfil a promise made to you a 
year and a half ago : the moment of which you 
then spoke to me, alas ! has come. Moreover, I 
thus fulfil a duty to the Emperor. You have 
several hours to live, you are in full possession of 
your faculties, and can direct them at your will ; at 
least, I believe so. Lastly, Sire, I love you, and 
this is not the moment to conceal the truth, 
which I am sure you can bear to hear.'* 

His countenance became serene, and he 
stretched out his hand, saying, " I thank you." 

Oh ! my children, how think you must that 
dying Emperor have felt, when he thus saw earth 
passing from his view, and Eternity opening upon 
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him ? All his pride and power, — where were they 
then ? All that had occupied his mind, and filled 
his busy brain, and had such intense interest for 
him, but a few days before, — it was all as though 
it had never been. What feelings were passing in 
the mind of the dying Emperor, we can never 
know: whether he looked forward to Eternity with 
horror and dread foreboding, it behoves us not 
to enquire. His spirit has. doubtless stood before 
the Throne, and has received its sentence ; but 
oh ! that this awful judgment may be the blessed 
means of leading many to ask for the pardon 
of their sins, for a new heart, and a right 
spirit, lest they also be called to die suddenly, 
and be found unprepared ! 

While the father confessor was speaking to 
the Emperor, he took the Empress* hand, and 
placed it in that of the priest, as if he would con- 
fide his wife to his care. After tW^^V^ Vs^\sa. 
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speech for a time : he seemed engaged in prayer, 
and crossed himself repeatedly. He subsequently 
regained his voice, and spoke from time to time, 
up to his death. This took place without a 
struggle, in the presence of the whole family, 10 
minutes past 12 o'clock, March 2nd. Almost 
the last words the Emperor said, were, " Bites a 
Fritz (the King of Prussia) de Tester toujours le 
meme pour la Rtcssie^ et de ne pas oublier les 
paroles de papa^ (the late King of Prussia.) The 
face of the corpse was at first very much sunk 
and fallen in, but after a few hours his fine features 
had become more imposing than ever, from their 
repose and regularity. The Empress bore her 
loss with great fortitude : she remained an hour 
alone with the remains of her illustrious husband, 
on the evening of the day he died. 

• This was the fid vice of Frederick- William III. of Prussia, in- 
serted in his will : — " Beware, my dear Frederick, of that mania for 
innoyations which has become so general ; beware of those numer- 
oua theories actually existinir, and which cannot be put in practice ; 
^t beware also of falling into anoiker exXxoxcift, ^vYiAcS^a. m\^\. ^o^^ 
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The Czarevitsch Alexander, the eldest son of 
the late Emperor, assumed the Government at 
St. Petersburgh on the same day on which his 
father expired, 2nd March, and received homage 
as Emperor, He also put forth a manifesto (or 
declaration,) in which he promised to regard the 
welfare of his subjects as his only object. " May 
Providence," he adds, " which has selected us for 
so high a calling, be our guide and protector/* 

A recent traveller, speaking of the winter 
Palace at Petersburgh, says, — " The Grand Duke 
Alexander has fine apartments in the Winter 
Palace, but among them all the nursery interested 
me the most. It was a lofty, large, and handsome 
room, with little furiliture, but containing a 

as fatal. I mean an exclusiye predilection for ancient institutions. 
It is only by ayoiding those two reefs, that you can introduce really 
useful reforms. Remain as far as possible on good terms with the 
European Powers ; above all things, may Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria, never be separated : their union is the safeguard of the 
peace of Europe.'' 
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goodly supply of toys. There were carts, hobby- 
horses, sentry-boxes, sledges, wheels, soldiers, 
and every thing else, likely to please a lot of 
romping boys. 

" I was glad to believe that it really could be in 
Russian high places, that the good-natured 
Alexander, and his womanly,* wise wife, had one 
sacred spot wholly their own, where they could 
forget for a season the artificial existence by which 
they are surrounded." 

The Emperor in his will desires his children to 
treat their mother with extreme respect and 
affection, to consult her on all important occasions, 
to anticipate as far as possible her every wish, and 
to render the close of her life as happy as may 
be in their power. 

I wish boys, who sometimes treat their mothers 
and sisters with so much indifference, would re- 
member this. The late Emperor was certainly not 
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deficient in manliness, and yet no one could have 
treated his wife with more deference, nor have 
been more anxious that her children should con- 
tinue to do so after his death. 

The Emperor, in the coqrse of conversation a 
short time previous to his decease, said, " That he 
never could bring himself to believe in the 
possibility of an Alliance between France and 
England." In that incredulity consisted his great 
error. He said he had been great and powerful, 
and perhaps his pride had been excessive through- 
out his long reign ; and that perhaps God had 
therefore humbled him at the close of his career : 
but—" The will of God be done !" 

It is said, that the four Russian Princes (the 
sons of the late Emperor Nicholas) not only be» 
the same names as the four sons of the Emperor 
Paul of Russia^ but they are their true reflection ia 
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character : — Alexander, the eldest, now the Em- 
peror, kind, gentle, an admirer of the civilization 
of the West. Constantine, the second son, a 
thorough-bred Russian, — energetic, violent, cun- 
ning. Nicholas, the third son, what his father 
was at the same age, able, calm, courageous, cir- 
cumspect. Michael, 22 years old, is good-natured, 
but his character does not seem as yet developed. 



FUNERAL OP THE EMPEROR. 

A lady living at St. Petersburgh tells us, that 
she saw the funeral procession of the Emperor 
Nicholas pass her window. Among the rest, 
there was a man in splendid armour, with white 
plumes of feathers in his casque, mounted on a 
horse, whose rich crimson and gold trappings 
•wept the ground. He was followed by one on 
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foot in complete black armour ; then a long train 
of priests ; afterwards, the insignia of 48 orders 
of knighthood, borne on white satin cushions, 
with deep fringes, and tassels of gold or silver. 
The coffin was half covered with a large pall of 
cloth of gold, with a canopy of cloth of silver, 
ornamented with most beautiful white feathers. 
The noble form of the present Kmperor im- 
mediately following, in simple uniform, without 
cloak or coat, (though it was very cold) was at 
once recognised. At the moment the coffin was 
lowered, there was such a firing of artillery, that 
hundreds of windows were broken. The Emperor's 
remains were interred in the fortress Church. 



CHAPTER XT. 

THE VIENNA CONFERENCE. 

Just before the important news arrived that 
the Emperor of Russia was dead, it had been 
determined to hold a Conference at Vienna ; and 
Ambassadors from the various countries of 
. England, France, Turkey, Austria, and Russia, 
were sent to confer together : and hopes were 
entertained, that they might be able so to arrange 
matters, that, if possible, an end might be put to 
this disastrous war, and that, without the repre- 
sentatives of the different countries in any way 
compromising the honour of their respective 
governments. 

Lord John Russell, of whom you have no doubt 
often heard,and who had just accepted the oflSce of 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, was appointed 
by the English Government. He was well re- 
oejved bjr the Emperor of Austria ; and the first 
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preliminary Conference was held on the 8th of 
March, 1855. 

In the formal papers laid before Parliament 
by Lord Clarendon, he says, " that the following 
were the stipulations on which the English 
Government thought it right to insist." (They 
differ but httle from the four points originally 
propounded, and which are given at pa^es 98, 

99) :— 

First. That the exclusive right to intefere, to a certain 
extent, in the internal affairs of the provinces belonging to 
the Turkish Empire, which Russia had in former times 
wrung from the necessities of the Porte, should no longer 
be exercised by that Power. 

Secondly, That the Channel of the Lower Danube, and 
more especially the outlets of that river into the Black 
Sea, should no longer be subject to the exclusive control of 
Russia ; but should on the contrary be confided to the 
superintendence of delegates appointed by the other Powers 
as well as by Russia, who should take measures for free- 
ing, and keeping free from obstructions, the great water 
communication of Central Germany with the rest of the 
world. 

Thirdly, That the Turkish Empire should become 5^^\^. 
of the system of European e(fMSiW\\xxa» «xv^ ^^ \sNft»ssa» 
should be taken to put an end to lYkft ^x^^QVL^'^'wsv^a ^'^ 
Russia in the Black Sea. 
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Fourthly, That the pretensions of Russia officially to 
protect the Christian subjects of the Porte, should be re- 
nounced ; and that the Powers should use their influence to 
obtain from the Sultan, by an act of his own sovereign 
authority, the confirmation and observance of the religious 
privileges of his Christian subjects. 

A communication to this eflfect was made to the 
Court of Russia at the close of 1854, and was 
accepted by that Power, as the basis on which 
negotiations were to be entered into. ^' Russia 
(adds Lord Clarendon) claimed a right of inter- 
ference between the Sultan and ten millions of 
his Christian subjects. Thus the authority of 
the Sultan within his own dominions would, in 
a great degree, have been transferred to foreign 
Powers ; and a most important step would have 
been taken towards the overthrow of the Turkish 
empire, and the establishment of Russian supre- 
macy on its ruins." Russia asserted, that she 
could not, consistently with her dignity, consent 
to the third poiot ; but, as Lord Clarendon says, 
^^tbe dignity of Russia caivwoX. \^oji\\^ >i^^ 
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she should keep up in time of peace, and on the 
immediate threshold of her weaker neighbour, 
a force wholly unnecessary for purposes of self- 
defence, but enabling her at the shortest notice 
to subvert the independence of Turkey : yet such 
is the position Russia has maintained in the 
Black Sea, and even now avows her determina- 
tion not to renounce/' 



CHAPTER XII. 



VISIT OF THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS 
OF THE FRENCH TO ENGLAND. 

Napoleon III. had for some considerable time 
almost decided to take the command of the 
army in the Crimea in person, and preparations 
had been made for his departure ; but the sudden 
and unexpected death of the Emperor of Russia 
seemed to have changed his ^xxi^^^^, «sA ^^^^^ 
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afterwards it was announced that he and the 
Empress were coming to England. 

They arrived on Monday the 16th of April, 
1855, at Dover, after rather a dangerous passage. 
Prince Albert had gone to Dover to receive and 
conduct them to Windsor. The morning was 
so foggy, the largest object could not be seen at 
the distance of 100 yards. Prince Albert was 
long kept waiting, but at length the Vessel in 
which were the Emperor and Empress suddenly 
appeared through the mist : it was then within 
100 yards of the landing-place. An English 
flag was at the fore-mast, the Imperial standard 
at the main-mast, and the tricolor flag waved 
from a staff on the poop of the vessel. The 
bands struck up the air " Partant pour la Syrie." 
The Emperor and Prince Albert saluted each 
other, the troops presented arms, and from the 
boats, the harbour, and the multitude on shore, 
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one joyous shout of welcome resounded. The 
Emperor wore a General's uniform ; the Empress, 
who stood by his side, and gracefully acknow- 
ledged the salutations from the shore, was attired 
in a straw bonnet, a gray cloak, underneath 
which a rich tartan plaid dress was seen. As 
soon as they landed, they proceeded to the Lord 
Warden Hotel. It must have been a great relief 
to Prince Albert when they arrived, as the 
Pelican (the vessel in vvrhich they crossed) was 
an hour and a half behind time ; and indeed the 
voyage had not been accomplished without serious 
peril. It appeared she had not long left Calais, 
when she became enveloped in a thick fog, and 
had a narrow escape of running on shore at 
the South Foreland. 

The Emperor received the congratulations of 
the Mayor and! Corporation of Dover. He re- 
plied with a slightly foreign accent^ but viv^cl^'^^ 
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facility of expression : — " I am exceedingly grate- 
ful that your Queen has allowed me to find such 
an occasion to pay my respects to her, and to 
show my sentiments of esteem and sympathy for 
the English people. I hope the two nations will 
be always united in peace and in war, for I am 
convinced it will be for the welfare of the whole 
world, and our prosperity. I am exceedingly 
grateful to you for the sentiments you have ex- 
pressed towards myself and the Empress, and I 
hope you will be the interpreter of my sentiments, 
and hers, to your countrymen." 

The Royal party then came by railway to 
London, where royal carriages were waiting to 
convey them to the station at Paddington, in 
order to proceed to Windsor. '* No language 
can describe the sight presented by such myriads 
of human beings, as then descended into the 
streets, to receive our imperial guests. It is not 
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often London has looked on such a sight. No 
doubt the French Emperor would revert in his 
mind to one occasion when he was present, — I 
mean the 10th of April, 1848, when he was armed 
with a constable's bsiton, and mounted guard at 
the palace of our Queen. Once again had such 
a concourse assembled, to see pass to their last 
resting-place the remains *' of that mighty chief, 
who had been the formidable opponent of the 
founder of his dynasty. A few short years pass 
by, and the same London assembles to con- 
gratulate and cheer the nephew, now the powerful 
Ally of our Sovereign, on his way to Windsor; and 
the mighty traffic of London paused in its course 
to behold him." Seated in an open carriage, with 
the Empress by his side, and Prince Albert 
opposite, he drove at a slow pace through Parlia- 
ment Street, passing Whitehall, Charing Cross, 
through Pall Mall, St. James' Street, Piccadilly ^ 
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Hyde Park, out at Victoria Gate, down Weat- 
bourne Terrace, to the Great Western Railway. 
It was observed that, as he passed King Street, 
St. James', he drew the attention of the Empress 
to the house in which he had lived in formiKr 
days — What must have been his feelings ? 

At 6 o'clock (an hour behind time) they started 
for Windsor by railway, and just when the good 
people of Windsor were almost tired of waiting, 
and the lamps over the triumphal arch were being 
lighted, the report of a gun was heard, which 
proclaimed that the Emperor was in sight on the 
railroad. The lamplighter who was at the top 
of the arch speedily came down, and the thrilling 
sensation, that the great event of the day would 
in a moment take place, ran through the crowd 
like an electric shock. Arrived at Windsor, in a 
few minutes they had entered the carriages : " first 
allowing every bo(Jy to have a good look at the 
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Emperor and the Empress, a thousand curiosities, 
which had been raging for a week, were in a 
moment assuaged, and every body was delighted." 
They entered the Castle at 7 o'clock, alighting at 
the Grand Hall, where they were received by the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales, the Princess 
Royal, the Duke of Cambridge, Prince of Leinin- 
gen, &c. the great officers of state in lev^e dress : 
the yeomen of the guard Uned the Grand Hall 
and staircase. They then proceeded to the 
Throne-room, where the Queen's younger children 
were assembled. I dare say, had you been 
present, you would have been quite as much in- 
terested in seeing them^ as the Emperor. I 
should think the Empress at least must have 
been very glad to have retired to her own private 
apartments for an hour or two, before the grand 
dinner, which took place that same evening in 
St. George's Hall. The Qaeew «>^^<:5\fi&fc^ *^^ 
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Marchioness of Ely, and the Hon. Mary Seymow 
to especially attend upon the Empress during 
her stay. 

The Queen conferred the Order of the Garter 
on the Emperor of the French two days after his 
arrival : the royal children were present during 
the ceremony. I do not think our Queen ever 
excludes her children, when she can consistently 
have them with her. Her Majesty received the 
Emperor standing. A chair of state was placed 
for him at her right hand. The Garter King at 
Arms (as he is called) presented the garter to 
Her Majesty, kneeling, and then she, assisted 
by Prince Albert, buckled it on the left leg of 
the Emperor. She then received the Riband 
and the George from the hands of the Garter 
King at Arms, and placed it over the Emperor's 
left shoulder, and finally gave him the accolade.* 

* The oeremoaj of laying a sword on the shoulder, and naming 
JiJm a knight. 
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There was a Grand Banquet in the evening in 
St. George's Hall, when there was a magnificent 
display of gold plate. Two sideboards, covered 
with rich crimson velvet, held tankards, jewelled 
cups, vases, shields, &c. The table was lighted 
with a great number of wax candles, in candelabra 
of silver gilt, the St. George candelabrum form- 
ing the centre ornament. After the banquet, 
the Lord Steward gave by command of Her 
Majesty the toast, — " The health of the Emperoy 
and Empress of the French.'* 

The Lord Mayor of London invited their Im- 
perial Majesties to a grand dejeuner at Guildhall. 
Two splendid chairs of purple velvet were pre- 
pared for them : above these chairs was a canopy 
of velvet, fringed with gold, and lined with cream- 
coloured satin, and surmounted at each corner 
by an Imperial eagle. As the Emperor passed 
through one of the apartments ^ be ^«?^ ^\^^^^st- 
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traits of several of his family : amongst the rest he 
recognised that of his mother Hortense,* and, 
pointing it out to the Empress, said, " This is 
kind indeed." At this entertainment there was 
some sherry, part of a cask which had been 
supplied to Napoleon Buonaparte, when Emperor 
of France : it cost £600, and is now 100 years 
old. 

The next day their Imperial Majesties, with 
our own Queen and Prince Albert, went to the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham : the public were 
not admitted into the building at first ; but at 
12 o'clock the grounds were thrown open, and 
about 20,000 people stood in one great mass on 
the terrace. After the Emperor and Empress had 
shewn themselves, the Queen stood on the 
balcony alone, and I need scarcely say how she 
was welcomed by her loving people. On Saturday, 

* Wife of Louis Buonaparte, at oue time King of Holland. 
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April 21st, Napoleon and Eugenie returned to 
France, and the next morning (Sunday !) the 
Emperor reviewed 30,000 troops at Boulogne. 



N»MM»»W»^^AW^^^/»^^»V^^^^^<V>^^^^^^»W 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE AEMY IN THE CRIMEA. 

You will be glad to know that our brave soldiers 
were better cared for as the spring advanced. 
The exertions of the Kev. S. G. Osborne, Miss 
Nightingale, Hon. Augustus Stafford, &c. had 
been greatly instrumental in producing this re- 
sult, while the money raised by the " Times Fund'^ 
had been turned to the best possible account. 
It was quite refreshing to hear of the change in 
the English camp. The soldiers, so lately in 
rags, were reported to be weU clot\jA^\ ^kis. 
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tents, no longer the dirty weather-beaten things 
so lately seen, were quite a pleasant sight, and 
afforded a good shelter. The camp, which 
throughout the winter months had been one 
pool of filth, was neat and clean, and the horses, 
though not exactly sleek and smooth, were no 
longer the wandering, tottering skeletons they 
had been. Balaklava, which was the most lively 
picture of chaos ever seen, was rapidly emerging 
from its former state : upon the whole, things 
were much improved. During the month of 
March there had been comparatively but little 
firing : the armies seemed, as it were, breathing 
for a little space. The anxious hopes of all were 
resting on the Conferences going on at Vienna. 
As I told you, the first was held on the 8th of 
March : between that day, and the 17 th of April, 
there were nine Conferences held between the re- 
presentatives of the different Governments of 
England, Erance, Turkey, k\]is\m^ «cA ^mi\^. 
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The Russian Government accepted two proposals 
made by the Allies ; namely, that there should be 
a free navigation of the Danube, which means an 
equal right to traffic on it ; and also that there 
should be a protection of the provinces of 
WaJlachia and Moldavia by the Five Powers 
equally, instead of by Russia alone, as heretofore. 
Thus far they seemed to proceed tolerably well ; 
but, on the 17th of April, the 10th Conference 
was held, when the question of the prepon- 
derance of Russia in the Black Sea was discussed. 
The Russian Ministers declined the propositions 
made by the Allies, to reduce the power of 
Russia in the Black Sea ; but made other pro- 
posals. After the Russian Ministers had left, the 
other Ministers conferred together for an hour. 
On Saturday, April 21st, they met again, and 
it was proposed, '' that the Black Sea should be 
declared an entirely neutral s\j«jc^\ ^'^ksj^^^ 
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war excluded from it ; that it should be a sea for 
commerce only ; or else that the amount of the 
Russian naval force should be limited by agree- 
ment. " The Russians asked time to refer to their 
Government : time was given them; but the Allies 
refused to consider the fourth point till the third 
was settled. The answer of the Russian Govern- 
ment was, that the proposal for the limitation of the 
power of Russia in the Black Sea was absolutely 
rejected. In consequence of this, the Conferences 
were adjourned sine die (that is, without naming 
a day to resume them,) as Russia would not con- 
sent to restrict the number of ships in the Black 
Sea within limits which would be thought cxjnsist- 
ent with the safety of Turkey ; and she also refused 
to make it a sea for commerce only. The 12th 
and last Conference, which took place on the 23rd 
of April, was closed by Count Buol asking M. 
Drouyn de THuy's* whether he had any thing 

♦ The Fieiich. "^VnuX^t . 
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more to add. '' Non^' replied M. Drouyn de 
L'Huys, *' rien : nous soinmes au tout : " he meant, 
" Nothing more : we have come to the end.*' 
They had been rather warm and excited at this 
last meeting, but they then formally took leave of 
each other, expressing many good wishes for each 
other's welfare ; and no one could have supposed 
that these were the very men, who had for some 
weeks past been trying to take every possible 
advantage of one another. Lord John Russell 
left Vienna, and arrived at Dover on Sunday the 
29th of April. 



CHAFrER XIV. 

BOMBARDMENT OF SEBASTOPOL. 

As soon as it was known that the Vienna 
Conferences had taken an unfavourable turn, the 
bombardment of Sebastopol (which had been 
nearly suspended) was resumed with a vigour, such 
as led a Correspondent to say, that if Sebastopol 
were taken at all, it certainly would be before his 
letter could he printed. Such however was not 
the case.— It is true that the Allies did indeed ' 
miss a golden opportunity on Monday the 9th of 
April. It seems that the Russians had received 
the information that we were going to attack 
General Liprandi's army, and they sent almost .^ 
every available man to assist the General ; and t 
when the English and French opened fire on • 
the Monday morning, there were only 8,000 • i 
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soldiers in Sebastopol, consequently the town 
could have been easily taken. As soon as 
the Russians found out their mistake, they com- 
menced their march back to the town ; but they 
were two days and nights accomplishing their 
object. 

The cannonade and bombardment, which were 
resumed on the day the town was almost empty, 
were carried on almost incessantly during that 
week. Each gun fired 120 rounds a day. 'J'he 
French silenced the Flagstaff Battery, and after- 
wards nearly demoHsbed it. They also laid in 
ruins the suburbs of the town on the left. They 
had fired three mines under the Hafi:staff Batterv, 
and the Russians, fearing an assault, opened a 
furious cannonade, and a battle ensued, in which 
the French lost 6 ofiicers and 800 men. The 
Russian loss was much greater. The English 
took by assault two amb\i&c^d<^^ \«A^^ *^^ 
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Mamelon, in front of the Malakhoff Tower ; the 
fire of the Mamelon was silenced ; and the Round 
Tower was damaged. 

The effect of the firing at night was compared 
to the appearance of a broad street, seen from a 
distance, when brightly illuminated for some 
festive occasion, and the wind playing fiercely 
and irregularly between the fretted gas pipes ; 
but the horrible shrill ringing yells of the 
Russians quickly dispelled the illusion. 

In the mean time the work in the trenches 
was going on. In order to give you some idea 
of what kind of labour this was, and what our 
brave fellow-countrymen had to endure, I vdll 
give an extract from a letter from a Captain in 
the Royal Engineers, dated 9th of April : — "Now^ 
as our advanced works are within 700 yards of 
Sebastopol, and the Russians keep up a constant 
fire on our working parties, you can imagine how 
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harassing our work is. No man, be he never so 
brave, can stand under fire so long a time — 
inactive as far as fighting is concerned — without 
finding it great wear and tear to his nerves. 
The first hour is the worst : after that, one gets 
used to it. The Russians treat us to a pleasing 
variety in the way of projectiles, First come round 
shot, all sizes, which rush past you with a shriek 
like a railway whistle badly blown : next grape flies 
somewhat slower, and round, like a large covey of 
strong birds : then a gun-shell, which approaches 
like round shot, but has the pleasing trick of 
bursting just as it reaches you. Next comes the 
mortar-shell, which, though it is the worst of all 
the large projectiles, I somehow dread it the 
least : it stays in the air nearly half a minute, 
and at night it can be plainly seen. It glances 
along very gracefully, rising to a great height, 
making a gentle whistle everj \icw ^^A'^^^v^''^^^ 
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a peewit or plover, which becomes louder and 
louder, till it drops. Though one can see it aB 
the way, it is a most difficult thing to know where 
it will drop. 

"But my greatest horror of all, and the deadliest 
foe, is the Russian rifle bullet. It gives one no 
warning, but flies about all day long, and ranges 
1,200 yards : at a quarter of that distance it will 
go through two men." 



CHAPTER XV. 



EEY. S. G. OSBOENE, AND MISS 
NIGHTINGALE. 

Miss Nightingale was still pursuing her arduous 
work in the hospital at Scutari. Though I have 
before alluded to her, I think you will be in- 
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terested in reading the description given of her 
by the Rev. Sydney Godolphin Osborne, of 
inrhom I will tell you more presently. He says, — 
" Miss Nightingale in appearance is just what you 
would expect in any other well-bred woman, who 
may have seen perhaps rather more than thirty 
years of life. Her manner and countenance are 
prepossessing, and this without the possession of 
positive beauty : it is a face not easily forgotten ; 
pleasing in its smile, with an eye betokening 
great self-possession, and giving, when she wishes, 
a quiet look of firm determination to every feature. 
Her general demeanour is quiet, and rather re- 
served : still I am much mistaken if she is not 
gifted with a very lively sense of the ridiculous. 
In conversation she speaks on matters of business 
with a grave earnestness one would not expect 
from her appearance. 

She has evidently a miud VV\^c,\:^\\XNft.^ Ns^ ^^- 
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strain, under the principles of the action of the 
moment, every feeling which would interfere with 
it. She has trained herself to command, and 
learnt the value of conciliation towards others, 
and restraint over herself. I can conceive her 
to be a strict disciplinarian : she throws herself 
into a work as its Head : as such, she knows well 
how much success must depend on literal 
obedience to her every order. She seems to un- 
derstand business thoroughly, though to me she 
had the failure common to many ^* Heads" — a too 
great love of management in the small details, 
which had better perhaps have been left to others. 
Her nerve is wonderful I have been with her 
at very severe operations: she was more than 
equal to the trial. She has an utter disregard of 
contagion. I have known her spend hours over 
men dying of cholera and fever. The more 
awful to every sense any particular case might be. 
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especially if it was that of a dying man, her 
slight form would be seen bending over him, 
administering to his ease in every way in her 
power, and seldom quitting his side till death re- 
leased him." 

Mr. Osborne is a clergyman of the Church o^ 
England. He was invited to be the almoner of 
the Times Fund : this he decUned, as he tells us 
in the interesting account he has published of 
** Scutari and its Hospitals :" he preferred going 
on his own account, and, in the first page of his 
book, he mentions a fact which now seems hardly 
credible, — ^that when he left England in the 
autumn, it was confidently belieyed, by those 
high in rank and office, that he would hear of 
the fall of Sebastopol by the time he reached 
Trieste, or at anv rate Varna. 

He arrived at Constantinople on the 8th of 
November, and returned to Ew^\«:«\^ ot^*^^ ^*<i^ 
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of December, One of his chief offices of kind- 
ness during his stay at Scutari was, the writing 
letters for the sick soldiers. Hour after hour 
might he have been seen bending over the beds 
of the dying and the wounded, to catch the Usi 
words, and convey the latest messages of love to 
the absent, but still (even in the hour of death) 
fondly-remembered relatives at home : nor did 
he scruple to act the part of messenger, when 
opportunity served. 

He relates that he was sitting with a sick 
young officer one day, and that he had promised 
on the next to bring him some jelly and a game* 
pie, which th^ poor young fellow had seemed to 
fancy. It was early the next morning, when, 
having performed his promise, he entered the 
tent with his load of good things, and, placmg 
them on the table, he turned round to the bed, 
the clothes of which had been removed, and under 
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a sheet lay the corpse of him to whose wants he 
had come to minister I 

Again he writes, ''I was at the funeral of an 
officer of high rank, whose wife we knew was 
expected every hour from England. I was pre- 
sent with others, one a very young wife, when 
we consulted together how we should break to a 
lady in the next ward the death of her husband : 
within two hours, that young wife knew herself 
also to be a widow I" Mr. Osborne mentions, that 
the officers acted as nurses to each other : no 
sister or mother could have been more kind and 
patient. He says, there was an officer (Captain 
Wilhams) who was attended up to the hour of his 
death by Major Nasmyth, " with a tender kind* 
ness that no woman watching over her dying 
child could have exceeded.'* 

When Mr. Osborne returned to England, he 
brought with him the sword, &c. bda\!k^^ \si '^ 
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young officer whose death-bed he had tended. 
He had to take it to his widowed mother, who 
lived in a secluded village in the country. He 
alighted from his carriage at " the shop" on the 
green, to enquire his way. When he arrived at 
the house, he partly communicated his errand to 
a servant, that he might not take the bereaved 
mother by surprise. When she came to him, he 
says," her grief,not three weeks old,had evidently 
written years upon her :" she was strong enough, 
nevertheless, to bear up under it, but nature from 
time to time would break through all power of 
restraint. He deHvered to her the sword, that 
sword that had only dropped from the hand at 
Inkermann, when a bullet had pierced the heart. 
He was one who had gained the love of his regi- 
ment, and had died honoured. As Mr. Osborne 
was returning to his carriage, he found the news 
had spread through the village, (the sword in his 
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hand had told the tale,) and many were the en- 
quiries. " He was so young/' said one, " and all 
here about so loved him." 

While Mr. Osborne was abroad, he visited the 
French hospital. He says of it, "that there was 
one element obvious throughout, that was system; 
every one seemed to have his sphere of duty, and 
quietly to set about it, — nothing left to chance. 
The iron bedsteads were simple and admirable : 
the uprights at the head, turned at right angles, 
supported a shelf wide enough to hold little 
things that the sufferer might wish to have at 
hand ; at the foot of the bed, 'there was another 
shelf, on which the drinking cup and other 
necessaries for the table were placed. A board, 
about half an inch thick, and just large enough 
to lay on the lap of the patient, and thus serve 
as a table, was kept (when not wanted) hanging 
from the framework at the Ix^^'^l ^i ^^Jcis.^^^^ 
always handy and ready ioT u^e^ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE 
EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 

While the Emperor of the French was in 
England, there was a rumour that some persons 
meditated his assassination ; and every precaution 
was accordingly taken : however, he escaped un- 
hurt, and this was a great consolation to the 
people of England. He had, however, scarcely 
arrived in his own country, before the pistol of the 
assassin was pointed against him. He was riding 
up the avenue of Champs Elys^es in Paris, about .. 
half-past-five on the evening of the 28th of Apri], 
when a well-dressed man approached : he put his 
hand to his hat, as if to salute his Majesty, who 
was in the act of returning the salute, when the 
man rapidly drew a double-barrelled pistol from 
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under his gray paletot, and fired two shots in 
succession at the person of the Emperor : neither 
of them took effect. His Majesty stopped, re- 
assured the crowd who pressed round him, and 
maintained the most perfect calmness and in- 
difference. 

The culprit was instantly seized by two masons, 
and thrown on the ground ; but he struggled so 
violently, that a police-agent, who had endeavoured 
to arrest him, was obliged in self-defence to in- 
flict two wounds with a small poniard on him, 
before he could succeed in capturing him. 
Wteu the Emperor saw him wounded, he called 
out-^'* Ej^aTffnez le : ne tiiez pas le miserable'^ 
He then proceeded on his ride, and joined the 
Empress, who was taking a drive. When she 
heard of the occurrence, she could not restrain 
her emotions, and sobbed convulsively as the 
Emperor, thus saved from a violent death, rode 
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close by her carriage on their return to the palace, 
amidst the acclamations of the people. In the 
mean time the assassin, whose name was Pianoii, 
was conveyed to prison. It was discovered that 
he had on almost two suits of clothes, and a cap 
of another colour in his pocket ; so that if he 
could have reached some retired place, and taken 
off his upper garments, he would scarcely have 
been recognized, when pursued. He stated that 
he was a shoemaker, and had been working for 
some time in London, where he had saved 100 
francs in gold, which were in his pockets when 
taken. The weapon with which he had attempted 
the foul deed was a double-barrelled pistol of 
great value. It was feared that he was employed 
by others, and that many had joined together 
in the wicked design of killing the Emperor; 
but this on his trial he strongly denied. 
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He was found guilty, and condemned to death. 
He appealed against this decision, but it was of 
no avail : he was guillotined at five in the morn- 
ing of Monday, the 14th of May. He begged 
that the 100 francs found on him might be sent 
to his family, ** that they might have bread for 
some days. *' He owned his guilt, but said, he 
knew how to die. *^ J'avoue ma ctdpabilit^; 
mais je sais mourir " — were his words. Oh 
what an awful end ! — of his present st^te, one 
dares not think. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

KERTCH AND THE SEA OF AZOFF. 

The Sea of Azoff was never supposed to be 
navigable, but, some little time since, one of our 
steamers captured a boat, vj\i\e\i V^^ <^\s.>^'^'«s.^ 
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a carriage destined for the Governor of Kertck* 
The Captain sent in a message under a flag of 
truce, that, if permitted to do so, he would bring 
the carriage, and restore it to the Governor. This 
was agreed to, and the opportunity was embraced 
for taking soundhigs of the depth of water, 
which was found to be navigable. The Captain 
communicated this important fact to Sir George 
Brown and Sir E Lyons, who soon took advant- 
age of it. A body of troops landed at Kertch 
on the 24th of May (the Queen's birth-day,) 
ascended the heights, and, after a short contest, 
the Russians fled, blowing up the fortifications 
on each side of the Straits of Kertch, destroying 
their own batteries, and burning their own 
steamers. 30 vessels were thus burnt, 30 more 
taken by the allies, with 90 guns, besides 1000 
oxen. The Queen's birth-day was celebrated by 

* Kertch is situated on the extreme East of the Crimea. 
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planting the standards of England and France 
upon the hill described in tradition as the tomb 
of Mithridates.* 

The following letter was from a sailor on 
board the English Fleet : it is written on a 
Russian document, picked up after the capture 
of Kertch, and sent home as a trophy : — 

Kertch, May 26^, 1855. 

" You will see that we are again on the expedition I 
referred to in the last letter I had the honour to write. 

** General Canrobert resigned his command early this 
month, and the advantage was taken. Off we went ag^in, 
with 54 sail of shipping, large and small, and with 20,000 
troops. We had on board 700 Turks. We arrived here, 
and disembarked on the Queen's birth-day. May 24. It took 
us only three hours to disembark. No sooner had we 
landed, under cover of our shipping, (which kept up a 
continual fire,) than the mission to bum, sink, and destroy, 
be^an : houses were ransacked, beautiful ones too : the 
villages were set on fire : the place was one continual 
blaze. The Russian army on our arrival retreated as fast 
as they could, but our ships shelled them prettily. I saw 
many horses running without their riders, in the retreat. I 

'^ King of Pontus in Asia Mioor, B. C. 12Q— C^. 
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was on shore, assisting to land the troops. The same 
English General commands, {i. e. Sir George Brown.) 
" When the Russians retreated, they blew up erery battery 
they had, together with the magazines ; so that I am happy 
to say Kertch was taken without the loss of one man. It 
was a splendid sight to see the batteries blow op after 
dark : some hundreds of shells exploded in the air, together 
with the embrasures. The people of Kertch treated 6ut 
poor fellows with great kindness. To-day the allies are on 
the march, to overtake the enemy. They have it is said 
about 30,000 men. We burnt all their shipping." 

The Russians abandoned the city of Anapa (the 
chief city of that part of Independent Circassia) 
on the 4th of June, and the next morning the 
allies entered without firing a shot : the same 
thing occurred at Yenikale. Pushing on their 
success, the allies steered for Bendiausk, where 
corn stores were destroyed to the amount of 
£50,000, and 4 war steamers. Taganrog, Mari- 
onpol, and Gheisk, on the coast of the sea 
of Azoff, were successively attacked by Captain 
Lyons and Captain de Sedaiges,and large supphes 
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of stores and provisions belonging to the Russians 
were destroyed. Arabat, a fortress with 80 guns, 
after resisting one hour and a half, had its mag- 
azine blown up. At Genitchi, Captain Lyons 
sent a message under a flag of truce, to demand 
that the Government-stores should be given up. 
An officer of high rank came out, and absolutely 
refused to comply. Captain Lyons determined 
to set fire to them, but he saw that great danger 
would be incurred if he attempted to land the 
whole force under his command at once. Upon 
hearing the difficulty, two brave young lieuten- 
ants (Buckley and Burgoyne) and a gunner (named 
John Roberts) offered to undertake the perilous 
task of setting fire to the stores. They were 
successful ; but as they were returning, the 
Cossacks came down, and nearly succeeded in 
cutting them off: however, they escaped, and 
returned in triumph.* 

• At Genitclii 90 ships were destroyed, and £100,000 woctk<i<. 
corn. 
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It was much feared that the Russians might 
return and attack the allies in force at Yenikale. 
Sir George Brown took up his quarters in a very 
humble house in the town. There had been so 
much plunder and excess, that Sir George ordei^ 
that any persons found in the town after dark 
should be put in the guard-house, and that any 
one in the guard-house in the morning should be 
flogged. The English soldiers were more easily 
prevented from plundering than were the French, 
who have an old grudge against the Russians, and 
perhaps feel a more bitter personal animosity 
against them than do the English : however, the 
houses were broken open, the furniture in them 
smashed to pieces, and plundering seemed the 
order of the day. Three times the Town was set on 
fire, and it required all the exertions of the author- 
ities to prevent the flames from totally destroying 
the whole place. The only injury inflicted on 
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Kertch, on the contrary, was the destruction of a 
large granary by the Russians, and the burning 
of a manufactory of rifle balls and munitions of 
war belonging to an Englishman^ and which was 
fpund in full play by our troops ! The proprietor, 
as well as two other countrymen of ours, who 
^ave been long settled in Kertch, were seized. 
As our troops marched through Kertch, the in- 
habitants, according to an ancient custom, oficred 
them bread and salt", as tokens of submission 
and friendship. An English officer went into a 
chemist's shop, and asked for something to drink : 
he was agreeably surprised at receiving a bottle 
of excellent soda water, with a dash of liqueur 
in it. It is said that the inhabitants of Kertch 
much resemble in appearance those of a Belgian 
or German town, being respectable and well 
dressed; that the whole town was worthy in 
fact of a well-ordered European state. 
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[I ought to have mentioned that the King of 
Sardinia* concluded an alliance with France and 
England on the 4th of March, 1855, and on the 
same day declared war against Russia. On tk 
25th of May the Sardinian troops, under General 
della Marmora, arrived at the Tchernaya, in the 
Crimea. The French and English were anxious 
to vie with each other who should show most 
attention to their new companions in arms, whom 
they much admired, first for their picturesque 
costume and manly bearing, and afterwards for 
their bravery and courage.] 

* Sardinia is aii island in the Mediterranean, off the west coast of 
Italy. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

ATTACK OF THE MAIELON. 

On the 7th of June the French succeeded in 
securing the works of the tower of Mamelon at 
Sebastopol, and those on the right, called the 
" White Works/' It was half-past-six o'clock, 
when the first signal for the assault was given, 
and one hour afterwards the French eagles 
floated over the Mamelon tower : in this short 
but severe contest, our brave allies took 502 
Russian prisoners, amongst whom were 20 officers, 
and 73 pieces of cannon. ITiey were able by 
this success to fire with Russian mortars on 
Russian ships, and compelled them to move 
further off. 

Amongst the prisoners taken on this occasion, 
was a young cadet. He said the Russians had 
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not the slightest idea that the allies intended an 
attack. At the moment the alarm was given, 
he was at dinner with the General and the rest of 
the officers : he had scarcely time to swallow -the 
last morsel, before he was taken prisoner. General 
Pelissier (the French General) tells us, that he 
had agreed with Lord Raglan that a rocket 
should be sent into the air> as a signal that the 
attack should begin : the moment this was done, 
the French brigade, under De Failly, rushed on, 
opening a murderous flank fire : they arrived in 
a dense body at the battery, scaled the parapet 
under a rolling fire from the Russians, and, 
jumping into the works, overcame all resistance. 
The Turks fought bravely under Omar Pasha, 
and while the French were taking the Mamelon 
and the White Works, the English succeeded in 
establishing themselves in the Quarries, and thus 
obtained a glorious part in the day's success. 
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Two days after, a white flag on the round tower 
of Sebastopol announced that the Russians had a 
request to make. It was, that a truce should be 
granted, to bury their dead. This was compKed 
with, and while it lasted a Russian officer in 
conversation with an English one said, *' I wish 
all this fighting was over, and we were good 
friends again : we are all tired enough ; but our 
<:)rders are to fight it out to the last." 

A brilliant attack was soon after made by 
60,000 of the allies, on the very spot where the 
disastrous charge of the light Cavalry had taken 
place on the 25th of October, 1854. They first 
attacked and succeeded in taking the pretty little 
town of Tchorgoun.* The Russians then fired 
fiercely upon them from inaccessible works on the 
surrounding cliffs ; but the allies poured up the 
hills, and, advancing rapidly, took the Russian 
heights, a large redoubt, and some detached 

* In the lovely valley of the Tchernaya, near CaDrubert's Hill and 
Balaklava. 
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batteries : they destroyed the redoubt, and a 
new one was begun by the French : they also 
captured a number of cattle. The cavaky then 
took up their quarters on the banks of the rivor 
Tchernaya, and watered their horses in its 
streams, and soon innumerable tents covered the 
ground, where so many of our brave countrjmaen 
had slept their last sleep. The approach to the 
valley of the Tchernaya was permanently occupied 
by the out-posts of the allied armies, 

CHAPTER XIX. 

THE FLEET m THE BALTIC. 

During the months of May and June, the 
fleet in the Baltic Sea was. constantly X5apturing 
small vessels belonging to the Russians, laden 
with fire-wood, &c. intended for Russian use. 
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The English no longer paid such respect to 
private property as they had done at the begin- 
ning of the war ; but when they captured any of 
Uiese coasting vessels, they immediately burnt 
them to the edge of the water, and scuttled 
them, in order to sink the remainder of the hulls. 
Rather a curious circumstance took place on the 
28th of May : It seems that the Captain of a 
vessel called " Tlie MaffidenneJ' of Wyborg, saw 
close under land three small Russian ships, and 
took possession of them, placing on board a 
number of men to take care of them. From 
some cause, one of these vessels got ashore ; and 
while the Magicienne was trying to secure the 
prize (in which she succeeded,) a Russian steam- 
tug hove in sight, with three merchant-ships in 
tow. The Magicienne immediately hoisted 
Russian colours, with a view of inducing the 
enemy to come nearer. This seemed to succeed : 
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the Russian steam-tug came on, making ''signallP 
to her supposed consort {I7ie Mcyicienne :) no an^' 
swer being given, she put her helm up, then cut' 
adrift the three vessels she had in tow, thus 
leaving them to their fate. The Mofficienne went 
in chase at full speed, but the steam-tug effected* 
her escape ; however, she captured the threie^ 
vessels. These proved to be large transports 
laden with stores, and they were sunk, with their 



cargoes. 



THE MASSACRE OF HANGO. 



Turn we to another and a sadder scene : — On 
the 20th of June, news was brought of a most 
melancholy and atrocious outrage, committed 
by some Russian troops, upon a boat which 
endeavoured to land under a flag of truce, with 
the charitable intention of setting 10 prisoners 
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at liberty. How this kindness was received, will 
be seen by the following narrative : TIte Cossacky 
Captain Fanshawe, was cruising off Hango-head 
on the 6th of June, and being ordered to land 
ten Finlanders which she had on board, (who 
had been taken from some wood-boats, which 
had been captured and burnt) she attempted to 
do so by sending them in a boat, carrying a flag 
of truce. In that boat was a crew of nine men, — 
Lieutenant Geneste in command, Mr. R. Easton, 
the surgeon, and Mr. Sullivan, besides the ten 
prisoners. On nearing the shore, they found 
about 500 or 600 soldiers on the beach, and as 
the boat ran alongside a sort of jetty, the three 
officers jumped upon it from her, when the 
Russian officer, in command of the soldiers, called 
out in English, " That he would have nothing to 
do with the flag of truce,'' and, according to the 
account of a seaman, John Brown, who escaped. 
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added, " They would show them how the Russians 
could fight." A volley was then fired at the 
officers and liberated prisoners, and afterwardis 
on the boat. 

The Russians then jumped into the boat, and 
after throwing the bodies of those whom they 
had slain overboard, they found one man who was 
only wounded ; they took him out, and bayonet- 
ted him on the shore. John Brown was at that 
time lying beside him, and severely wounded ; he 
pretended to be dead, and they dragged him from 
one end of the boat to the other, but providentially 
for him did not throw him overboard, and as the 
water came in through the shot holes in the boat, 
it revived him, and finding himself alone amongst 
his dead comrades, he with an almost superhu- 
man effort managed to cut the boat adrift, and 
get it to sea : it was observed next morning from a 
ship, and a boat sent to its assistance. After he 
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had been helped up the side of the ship, he said, 
" They are all killed i' but in this idea he was 
happily mistaken. Lieutenant Geneste,DrEaston, 
Mr. Sullivan, and the greater part of the crew, 
were taken prisoners, and for some time the 
people of England were ignorant of their fate ; 
but it was at length ascertained that they were 
all living. The excuse mtide by the Prince 
Dolgorouky, in reply to the expostulations of 
Admiral Dundas, was, that " no flag of truce was 
perceived either on board the ship Cossaci, or on 
the boat sent to the landing place, or in the 
hand of the officer who landed,*' (Lieutenant 
Geneste :) secondly, ^' that having put on shore the 
Finland prisoners, he. Lieutenant Geneste, should 
have immediately gone away, pushed off from 
the shore, and returned on board the Cossack; but 
that he left his boat, and advanced on hostile 
ground : he then fell into an ambuscade, which 

N 
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he did not expect, having only seen two or thre|B 
women on the shore. Surrounded on every side, 
he surrendered a prisoner of war." The Prince 
adds, " We cannot consent under existing cireuiB- 
stances to exempt Lieutenant Geneste from the 
captivity he himself incurred, and which the crew 
under his orders have to share." 



CHAPTER XX. 

UNSUCCESSFUL ATTACK OF THE ALLIES 
ON THE MALAKHOFP AND REDAN.- 

It is a sad task to tell of defeat and shame, but 
I must be a true chronicler. On the morning of 
the 18th of June, the Allies, under General 
Pelissier and Lord Raglan, proceeded to attack 
the Malakhoff Tower. General PeUssier tells us, 
that a mistake on the part of General Meyran 
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paved the way for the disasters that followed. 
This brave French officer was ordered to await a 
signal from his chief — a star rocket : a shell 
exploded near the Lancaster Battery, and he, 
mistaking this for the signal, rushed on, assailed 
at a disadvantage, and fell amid numbers of his 
brave men. In the mean time. Lord Raglan 
sent our columns upon the Redan, in order to 
relieve the French. As the 34th Regiment ad- 
vanced, the supports happened to get mixed 
together with them ; and some confusion 
arose in consequence. On crossing the trench, 
instead of coming upon the open ground in a 
firm body, they were broken into twos and 
threes. This arose from the want of steps, 
which would have enabled the troops to cross 
the parapet with regularity ; instead of which, 
they had to scramble over it as well as they 

could, and as the top of the trench was of un- 

n2 
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equal height and form, their line was quite 
broken. The moment they came out from the 
trench, the Russians began to direct on their 
whole front a deliberate and well-aimed fire, 
which increased the want of order, and the 
unsteadiness caused by the way in which they 
had scrambled up. The Russian General, in his 
account of the attack, says, " they received the 
Allies on the points of their bayonets, and thrust 
them back into the ditches/' 

An English officer. Colonel Yea, in vain tried 
to obviate the evil caused by the broken formation 
and confusion of his men, who were falling fast 
around him. He exclaimed "This will never 
do ! Where's the bugler, to call them back ?" 
But alas ! at that critical moment no bugler was 
to be found. *^ The gallant old soldier, by voice 
and gesture, tried to form and compose his men ; 
but the thunder of the enemy's guns close at 
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hand, and the gloom of early dawn frustrated 

his efforts ; and as he rushed along the troubled 

mass of troops, which were herding together 

under volleys of grape, and endeavoured to get 

them into order for a rush at the batteries, a 

charge of the deadly missile passed, and the noble 

soldier fell dead in advance of his men, struck at 

once in head and stomach by grape-shot/' The 

French did indeed succeed for a short time in 

establishing themselves in the Malakhoff; but 

they were soon driven back with great loss, and 

the blue and black flag of Russia never ceased 

waving during the whole fight. I must tell you 

of a brave exploit of Major-General Eyre, and 

the soldiers under him. He had said to them, 

" I hope, my men, that this morning you will do 

something that will make everv cabin in Ireland 

ring again." The reply was a loud cheer, which 

instantly drew on the men a shower of grape 

N 3 
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from the enemy. Just as the general attack 
began, they, with some French on their left, 
made a rush at the Cemetery, which was birt 
feebly defended. They soon got possession of it, 
but the moment the Russians retired, their 
batteries opened a heavy fire on our men inside. 
Four companies then rushed out towards the 
town, and actually succeeded in getting posses- 
sion of one of the suburbs.* 

When once established, they next prepared to 
defend the houses they occupied. " One of these 
was as well fitted up as most English mansions* 
the rooms full of fine furniture, a piano in the 
drawing-room, and articles of luxury and taste 
not wanting. There was abundance of fine 
Muscat wine from the south coast of the Crimea, 
and of the strongest wines (perfumed with roses, 
and mixed with fruits, which are grown in the 
interior,) in the better sort of houses. Some 

• This the Russian Gbneral fully acknowledged. It is called the 
Oervais suburb. 
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officers carried away articles of clothing and 
papers, as proofs of their entrance into the place, 
find some took away pigeons and guinea-pigs, 
which were tame in the houses." In the middle 
pf the day, a brave sergeant offered to creep back 
with a letter to General Eyre, to say that they 
required support, that their ammunition was 
exhausted, and their rifles clogged : but there was 
no possibility of getting support down to the 
. teoops, and the only thing was to keep up the 
h3ttest fire they could, by picking up the rifles 
and ammunition of the killed and wounded, and 
go continue their fusillade. And thus did these 
brave men for 17 hours maintain their position ! 
until under the shadow of night they were 
enabled to leave a position which, in consequence 
of the day's disasters, it would have been 
impossible and useless to have longer retained. 
The Naval Brigade suffered severely on this sad 
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occasion. When the men retreated, overwhehned 
by the storm from the enemy's battery, several 
officers and men were left behind wounded, and 
endured fearful agonies for hours, without a cup 
of water or a cheering voice to comfort them. 
One officer, after several hours of painful conceal- 
ment, rolled himself over and over like a ball 
down the declivity, and managed to get into tie 
trench. The brave Sir John CampbeU fell on 
this day, as he was in the act of cheering on his 
men ; and was buried at Cathcart's Hill. 

It was now our turn to ask for a truce, to 
bury the dead : whilst it lasted, a Russian asked 
one of our officers if the AUies had all they 
wanted. " Oh yes ! we are pretty well oflF," was 
the reply. '' There is one thing you want," the 
Russian retorted : " that we take care you shall 
not have too much of, and that is — sleep r 
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This letter, penned the night before its gallant 

writer died the hero's death, will I am sure 

interest you much : it is a remarkable letter — one 

that it is scarcely possible to peruse without 

tears. In this beautiful letter Colonel Shadforth, 

the night before the assault, thus takes leave of 

his family : 

Before Sehastopol, June 17, 9j!).m. 

*' My own beloved Wife, and dearly beloved Children,— 
At one o'clock to-morrow morning I head the 57th, to storm 
the Redan. It is, as I feel, an awfully perilous moment to 
me, but I place myself in the hands of our gracious God, 
without whose will a sparrow cannot fall to the j^round. I 
place my whole trust in Him. Should I fall in the per- 
lormance of my duty, J fully rely on the precious blood of 
our Saviour, shed for sinners, that I may be saved through 
Him. Pardon and forgive me, my beloved ones, for any- 
thing I may have said or done to cause you one moment's 
unhappiness. Unto God I commend my body and soul, 
which are His ; and should it be His will that I fall in the 
performance of my duty, in the defence of my Queen and 
cjountry, I most humbly say, ' Thy will be done.' God 
bless you and protect you ; and my last prayer will be, that 
He, of His infinite goodness, may preserve me to you. God 
ever bless you, my beloved Eliza, and my dearest children : 
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and, if we meet not again in this world, may we all meet in 
the mansion of our Heavenly Father, through Jesus Christ 
God bless and protect you, and ever believe me. 

Your affectionate husband, and loving father, 

THOMAS SHADFORTH/' 
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CHAPTER XXL 

DEATH OF LORD RAGLAN. 

It was said that the news of the Battle of 
Eupatoria had hastened the death of the Emperor 
Nicholas; and perhaps in like manner the 
disastrous attack of the 18th of June had tended 
to depress the spirits and disturb the mind (rf 
England's Chief. Certain it is, that he seemed 
far less sanguine as to the result of the war aft«r 
that day than ever he had been before* Shortly 
afterwards he was attacked with dysentery, but he 
seemed nearly to have recovered,* when a relapse 

* On the very day he died, he himself remarked that he was 
getting well, his appetite had increased, and his voice had regained 
its strength. 
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came on, and on the evening of the 28th of June, 
about 9 o'clock, he breathed his last. " A braver 
and gentler spirit never existed. He might have 
been in some respects open to censure, but his 
sense of public duty, his deUcacy of feeling to- 
wards others, his feeling of pride — pride in the 
best and noblest sense — prevented him from utter- 
ing the slightest word in defence of his conduct 
when charges were made against him — charges 
which had not the slightest foundation. In Lord 
Raglan's most intimate and confidential letters, 
up to the day of his death, there was not an 
angry word respecting the persons who had 
brought those charges against him. It was 
also stated, that in one of his last letters he ex- 
pressed his strong belief that, among all those 
persons who had thought it their duty to complain 
of his conduct, there was not one single individual 
who was actuated by any feeling of ill-will 
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towards him. Does not this fact constitute hii 
best defence ?"* Lord Raglan was formerly Aide- 
de-camp to the Duke of WeUington, and served 
under that great commander during the whole; 
of the Peninsular war. He was present at the 
battle of Waterloo, where he lost an arm. Sebaa- 
topol was not the first place he had assisted to 
besiege : he was amongst those who were fore- 
most in the breach at the capture of Badajoz, . 
and it was to Lord Raglan (then Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset) that the Governor of that fortress 
surrendered up his sword. 

It was arranged that Lord Raglan's remains 
should be conveyed to England, to be buried in 
the family vault at Badminton Church. Just 
before the coffin containing his body was placed 
on board the ship, which was to convey it to 
this country. General Pelissier placed on it a 
wreath of immortelles^ (or everlasting flowers :)■ 

* From Lord Granville's speeoh in the House of Lords, July Srd. 
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this wreath was carefully preserved during the 
voyage, and after the coffin had been lowered 
into the vault which was to be its last resting 
place, the present Lord Raglan placed the wreath 
on the coffin, together with one of laurel, from 
Lieut, Colonel Bagot. I think I ought to 
mention, that the Russians had the good taste 
wholly to cease from firing while Lord Raglan's 
funeral procession was moving from the HeEid 
Quarters at Sebastopol to the sea-shore. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

DEMONSTRATION IN HYDE PAEK. 

Occurrences which took place in Hyde Park 
on the 24th of June, and the two following 
Sundays, gave rise to so much discussion amongst 
all elapses, that you, my children, must naturally 
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have heard much conversatioD on the subject^ at 
else I would fain pass over in silence such pain* 
ful and disgraceful scenes. While noting down 
some of the occurrences of the times in which we 
live, I have been most anxious to impart ri^t 
ideas to you — ideas that you will be able to retam 
in Eternity. I want you to think on all subjects 
as God would have you, and as you will think in 
the day when all errors and wrong notions shall 
be cleared away from your minds, and you shaH 
see things as they are. There will be many, I 
fear, who will go on all their lives in the wrong, 
and then, when too late, find out their mistake ; 
but I do not want you to wait till the last day» 
to have a right judgment in all things. 

But to return to the subject. Lord Robert 
Grosvenor was anxious to bring a Bill into Parlin. 
ment for the better observance of the Sabbath ; 
but this Bill seemed to press heavily on the poor, 
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wiiile it rested lightly od the rich. This roused 
the anger of the working classes ; and on Sunday, 
June 24th, thousands of them assembled in 
Hyde Park, and, as the carriages of the nobility 
passed by, one universal shout arose of — " Go to 
Church !" For some time no serious consequences 
were apprehended, but, as the crowd increased, 
the ringleaders became bolder, and the noises and 
cries assumed a menacing tone. Some carriages 
were stopped, and their occupants were almost 
compelled to descend from them and walk. Oh 
that the Eye of the Eternal One should have 
looked on such a scene as this on His own day, 
in a so-called Christian land ! In what light, 
think you, did He regard it ? 
. Remember, it is no reason because one party 
is 'vyronffy the other must necessarily be righU 
I believe in this case both were wrong in the 
sight of God, and this is the only true criterion — 
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What God thinks. I ask, is it not wrong 
for those who, having six days at their own' 
disposal, should, in defiance of the command 
which (those amongst them who do go to church)* 
hear read every Sunday, take out their servants 
and their horses ; thus turning what ought to be 
a day of rest into a day of toil — ^while their own 
minds are seriously injured by the frivolity and 
gaiety around them — not to speak of the pernic- 
ious example they thus set to those classes, 
about whose spiritual interests some amongst 
them seem so anxious. And with regard to the 
poor — Oh ! how sad it is for those, who are 
toiling and struggling during six days, to deny 
themselves that rest and refreshment which (Jod 
has provided for their souls and bodies ; to reject^ 
by thus wilfully abstaining from God's house, 
the only means whereby they might obtain that 
knowledge which *' is able to make them wise 
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unto salvation ;" and thus forcing themselves to 
remain poor for ever! Oh 1 how would it elevate 
tiie heart, and raise the drooping spirits of a poor 
man, if, though in this world he literally ** had 
no hope," he had a bright view of a mansion in 
his Father's house above ! How would it cheer 
him in all his deprivations, to have the assurance 
that the time was coming, when *'he should 
hunger no more, nor thirst any more;" and, when 
weary of his toil, to believe that soon " neither 
the sun nor moon should smite him, but He that 
had mercy on him should lead him, even by the 
springs of water should He guide him/' 

The next Sunday,/e^/yl«^, witnessed a still more 
disgraceful scene of riot in the Park. When the 
carriages began to make their appearance on the 
banks of the Serpentine, the people commenced 
hooting and shouting as on the precedingSunday : 
the police rushed out upon them, and began 
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knocking them about with their truncheons. Scr 
vigorous was their onset, that the people werer 
driven about in all directions, the constables 
pursuing, and hitting away right and left withoofc 
regard to age or sex. At length a portion of the, 
crowd was actually driven into the Serpentine— ^i 
some endeavoured to gain the opposite shore; 
but boats having been procured, the offenders 
were brought back in custody by the police. 

It was said that several policemen acted onr* 
this occasion with unnecessary violence, audi 
in consequence the whole force were for a short-' 
time in some disrepute ; but if they exceeded thear- 
duty on the 1st of July, they scarcely fulfilled it 
on the succeeding Sunday. Again was . the. Mwi 
tropolis disturbed, and the rest of the SaJDbalh 
broken, by the conduct of a parcel of hoy^f. 
mostly of twelve and fourteen years of a^ 
Well may it. be said, '' A child left to himsetf 
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bringeth his mother to shame/* These boys 
mostly belonged to a class who are indeed 
fearfully " left to themselves." As there were 
scarcely any carriages in the Park on this oc- 
casion, they were disappointed of their expecta- 
tion of hooting at them in that place : they 
therefore took their wav down Grosvenor Place, 
Eaton Square, &c. &c. where they began breaking 
windows, the police scarcely interfering. Admiral 
Sir G. Seymour having had the windows of his 
house broken, came out, and began severely 
chastising one of the oflfenders ; but a large stone 
Wftsthrown at him, which wounded him so severely 
in the head, that he was compeUed to draw back, 
and' re-enter his house.* 

There was one little boy who had been left 
at home by his father, with a strict charge to 
remain there ; but he disobeyed that command* 

*. Iti was calculated that the ^a«s brQkcQ on this oooasion in the 
metropolis conld not be repaired under di4t,000, 

o2 
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and wandered into the streets, just to see wl 
was going on : he mingled with the crowd, ^ 
into some scrape, and was taken into custod 
thus, by mixing with the ungodly, he learnt th 
ways, and partook of their punishment. 

And now, dear children, I might say much 
you about the way you keep your Sabbaths ; t 
I will only tell you what God Himself has said 
those who remember it to keep it holy : •" 
thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, frc 
doing thy pleasure on my holy day ; and c 
the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Loi 
honorable ; and shalt honor him, not doing thi 
own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, n 
speaking thine own words : Then shalt th< 
delight thyself in the Lord ; and I will cau 
thee to ride upon the high places of the eart 
and feed thee with the heritage of Jacob tl 
father ; for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

ENGLISH PRISONERS IN RUSSIA. 

In an account recently published of a Residence 
in Russia,* the writer states that the English 
prisoners of war will be able on their return 
home to give an account of the evils of Russian 
travelling. He says, " I saw them all, poor 
fellows ! as they passed through the^ town in 
which I was residing, and can say that their 
suflferings were more intense than those of their 
comrades who were left behind. Those who 
were taken first, and arrived at their destination 
before the severe colds set in, suffered compara- 
tively little. Then they were still a novelty, 
and excited a great deal of curiosity, which in a 
Russian is never without compassion. Even 

* From Blackwood's Magazine. 
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these suffered severely, from deprivation of all t 
comforts to which they had been accustome 
apd which they were unable to procure at t 
village through which they passed, even whi 
they had tiie means. Tea and coffee « 
unknown lijLxuries to the Russian peasant, bi 
they would have been very acceptable to tl 
prisoners after their long march oi fifteen < 
twenty pailes, through mud reaching to th€ 
kpq^9, .witjh the prospect of a miserable billet ] 
a mud-b»ut, in which so many were placed thi 
there was scarcely room to lie down, and a pie< 
of black bread, washed down with a little bracldfi 
water, or kras, (a sour liquor used in Russia 
Those whp left Simpheropol in December sax 
January, underwent hardships that were hear 
rendipg to listen to, for then they experience 
^ the severity of a Russia winter, during 
march of about six hundred miles to Voroneg 
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the dep6t. They were about seventy days on the 
Journey through the snow, and frequently subject 
to the most vile treatment at the hands of those 
.to whose care they were committed. They are 
.allowed by the Government twenty copecks a day 
i[about eightpence.) This would be amply suflBcient 
(to supply all their wants, for provisions are very 
cheap — ^the best meat three or foiir copecks* per 
pound, bread about 1 or li copeck per pound ; 
but the soldiers, who served as their guard, 
usually set the prices in the villages at about 
three times the usual rate, out of which they 
made their own profit ; while our poor fellows, 
who could not understand the language or the 
prices, were obliged to pay whatever was deman- 
ded of them, or go hungry to bed. They were 
ev«i made to pay for the very water they drank. 
*' This happened always in the prisons of small 

* The vilue of she oopeek is about » half'penwjf ot our moiiflj; 
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towns. Once they refused to pay for it, and two 
men offered to fetch water for the whole of .the 
party, if a soldier would show them where to 
procure it. The soldier, not wishing to lose his 
perquisites, took them to a distance of about 
three miles, to a well of brackish water, white 
there was plenty to be had within 200 yards of 
the prison. After this, they always preferred 
paying, to fetching it themselves. 

" In the large towns they are much better 
treated : they may go to market to buy provisions 
alone, if they know their way : they are even 
allowed to sleep out of prison, if some inhabitant 
of the town will become responsible for them." 

" All classes in Russia most ardently desire 
peace, as the only means of preserving them 
from ruin. The persons who are the greatest 
sufferers by the present war are the landed 
proprietors, as there is such a continual drain 
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upon their resources. The poor tailors and boot- 
jnakers too, who used to work on their own 
account, are now compelled to make clothing 
and boots for the army, at almost nominal 
prices/' The writer of this says, " He could not 
get a pair of boots made, as all the boot-makers 
were working upon this Government work, to 
the injury of their own interests and of those of 
their customers/' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE BOMBARDMENT OF 
SWEABORG. 

The next great event in the progress of the 
War is the destruction of Sweaborg, which has 
been called the '' Gibraltar of the North/' It 
cqnsists of seven rocky islands, and is situated 
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-about three miles and a half from HelsiDgfor8,'in 
the Gulf of Finland, which, I suppose you know, 
is an arm of the Baltic Sea. The walls are 
(hiefly hewn granite, covered with earth, and are 
in some places nearly fifty feet in height. 

The Allies determined to attack this far-&nied 
fortress ; and on the 9th of August, Admirals 
Dundas and Penaud opened fire It was half-past 
seven in the morning, when the first mortar was 
fired. The enemy returned our fire very briskfy 
with red-hot shot and shell, but the damage done 
to our vessels was comparatively trifling, owing to 
the excellent movements of the alUed fleet. In 
order to prevent the Russians hitting them, the 
gun-boats kept moving in circles formed by four 
or five in each, and as each brought the bow- 
gun to bear upon its object, it was fired : theii, 
turning as sharply round as possible, the brotid- 
side, or side gun, was pointed and fired, and tfaqr 
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^then proceeded to complete their circle, duriog 
which movement they had time to reload. 

The bombardment lasted from half-past seven 
<KQ Thursday morning, August 9th, till daylight 
on Saturday, August 1 1th.* The dockyards were 
destroyed, the earth-works and batteries knocke4 
to pieces, and six magazines were blown up. 
Diflferent government establishments, barracks, 
&c. and a great quantity of stores for the arsenal 
were also burnt. During these two fearful days 
Itnd nights, Sweaborg presented the appearance 
of a vast fiery furnace. The French Admiral 
Penaud wrote, — ^* The siege battery produced very 
fine results ; and it may be said that it was froitt 
an enemy's island, on which we had hoisted the 
"French flag, that the most destructive shots were 
fired."t 

* The Russians are supposed to have lost 8,000 men during the 
attack. 

t The Frendh had made a battery of sand-bags on one pf t^e 
islands, behind' which they had placed three mortars, and thus 
greatly assisted in the work of destruction in that part of the to^ira.. 
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" In this affair, as under every other circumstance 
which has taken place since our flags have been 
united, Rear-Admiral Dundas and the French 
Admiral Penaud have acted with common accord. 
ITie example of the perfect good understanding 
which exists between the chiefs, has had the 
best effect upon the spirit of the crews of the 
two squadrons, which in reality only form one, 
in the moment of action. Every one has only 
one object — to rival each other in zeal, and cause 
the enemy the greatest possible mischief; and 
the success of a vessel of one of the two nations 
was applauded by the other with the same cries 
of enthusiasm as if it had been gained by its own 



As I said before, the firing ceased at daylight 
on Saturday, and the Correspondent of the Tivies 
says, *' Sunday was a day of rest. On that day 
every thing was quiet and in repose ; even the 
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mighty deep bowed in reverence to a holy influ- 
ence, and was still. The tolling of the church- 
bells at Helsingfors was distinctly to be heard : 
the dull and plaintive sounds, mingled with thf 
strains of sacred music from our men-of-war, 
came floating over the calm waters, and offered 
a strange but soothing contract to the noisy 
turmoil and excitement of the two preceding 
days. 

" On Monday morning, the 13th of August, the 
two fleets got under weigh, and returned the 
same day to Nargen, having performed in an 
incredibly short space of time, and with compara- 
tively Uttle loss, one of the most wonderful exploits 
recorded in modem times.'* 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

BATTLE OF THE TRACKTIR, OR . 
TCHERNAYA. 

On the 16th of August, 1855, the Russians^ 
attacked the Allies on the Tchernaya at day-break. 
They crossed the river at several points in large 
bodies during the night, having collected together* 
beams, planks, fascines, and ladders. These 
preparations the Russians had made for several 
days previously to the attack, and had even gone so 
fair as to repair, in the sight of the Allies, the 
great road leading from the Tchernaya to their 
owli positions on the heights, which road they' 
had before broken up, in order to prevent' otir' 
advance. In fact, it appears they had determined 
to exchange defensive for offensive operations j 
and this is not surprising, when we are told that 
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" the Russian array depended for every thing upon 
the labour of oxen, collected with the greatest 
difficulty, and now perishing by thousands, these 
being the sole means of transport by a rout over 
burning steppes (or plains) for several hundred 
miles. Had they forced the Tchernaya on this 
occasion, and established themselves on the lower 
hills on the left bank of the river, they would 
have been in a position to threaten Balaklava. 
As in every other instance, however, this attack 
entirely failed. The Russians left 4,600* men 
either dead on the field, wounded, or prisoners 
in the hands of the alHes." They had brought 
into action between 50 and 60,000 men, under the 
command of Prince Gortschakojff : the battle 
lasted three hours; The Sardinians are said 
to have fought most valiantly, and " showed t 
themselves worthy," as their General (de la^ 
Marmora) said, '*to fight beside the French 

* Some accounts gaye nearly double this number. 
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and English." The latter, indeed, had not much 
share in this victory, as the Russians were already 
retreating when the English cavalry came up. 
The French General Pelissier, however, said in hi^ 
dispatch, *' that an English battery, in position on \ 
the Piedmontese hill, gave the most powerfiil 
assistance." 

The Russians were not in a position to return 
our fire with effect, and did little more than jfire 
in the air. They seem to have been sent forth' 
as desperate men, to do the best they could. Jt 
was in the advance and retreat that they suffered 
most ; and but for the signal slaughter of the . 
enemy, the affair could scarcely be called a battle. 
Not only was terrible slaughter caused by the 
guns of our Allies, but there was also added death 
by drowning ; the wounded Russians rolling dowu^ 
the hill-side, and perishing in the aqueduct situ- 
ated below the Sardinian position. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE aUEEN'S VISIT TO PAIUS. 

And now the time arrived for the Queen to 
pay her intended visit to Paris. She was accom- 
panied by Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, 
and the Princess Royal. They started from 
Osborne at half-past four on Saturday morning, 
August 18th, and arrived at St. Cloud* at a 
quarter-past nine on the same evening. The 
passage across the sea from Osborne to Boulogne, 
a distance of ninety-six miles, was made in four 
hours and a quarter. The Emperor of the French 
had come to Boulogne to meet his royal visitors ; 
and as soon as the vessel arrived, he quickly ran 
up the gangway, and having taken the Queen's 
hand, and pressed it to his lips, he kissed her 
Majesty on both cheeks. 

* St. Cload, a beautiful palace, was set apart for the reception of 
the Queen of England : it is situated about 5 miles from Paris. 

P 
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When they landed, a group of Fnpnch ecclesi 
astics offered up a prayer on the happy event 
One of these, seemingly of high rank, presente 
a paper to her Majesty ; but as it had bee 
expressly forbidden that any person should thw 
any bouquets into the Queen's carriage, or presei 
any petition directly to her, the Emperor consic 
ered this an infringement of the rule, and h 
immediately disengaged the paper gently froi 
the Queen's hand, and handed it to an equen 
in waiting. Her Majesty was every where receive 
with the warmest enthusiasm. Her charact< 
had gone before her, and the French are nc 
insensible to the dignity and beauty of the virtue 
which shine so brightly in our own belovc 
Victoria ! 

Arrived at St. Cloud, the Empress of It 
French received the Royal Party at the foot of tt 
grand staircase. All Paris, Boulogne, and S 
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Cloud were brilliantly illuminated that night. The 
next day was Sunday : the Queen and Prince 
with the Royal Children, attended divine service 
in one of their own apartments, the service 
being performed by the chaplain to the English 
embassy. 

On Monday, August 20th, at 1 1 o'clock, they 
went, accompanied by the Emperor, to the Palace 
of Fine Arts. Amongst the numberless attractions 
there, are a large and splendid statue of St. 
George and the Dragon, a beautiful statue of 
Napoleon Buonaparte when a student at Brienne, 
a large picture of the last days of the Reign of 
Terror, and a picture of the Imperial Guards 
re-entering Paris after the Battle of Waterloo, &c. 
For a few moments the eager crowds rather for- 
got themselves, in their anxiety to see the Queen 
(rf England. The Emperor was just leading his 
guests from the collection of Belgian paintings to 
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view those of France, when in rashed an ovdi' 
whelming crowd of spectators, so that for a ht 
minutes all was confusion. The illustrious part) 
made their way as rapidly as possible to tb 
next saloon, which was at once cleared fiu 
their reception, and after a short time Princi 
Albert and the Royal Children, who had been lefl 
behind, joined them. Both the French Empenii 
and her Majesty bore this little annoyance with 
great good-nature and self-possession. 

On leaving the Palace des Beaux Arts, ba 
Majesty and Prince Albert went to Notre D&me, 
where the Archbishop of Paris received them, ani^ 
after making a short speech to her Majesty, cou* 
ducted her into the Church, and to the Treasuiy; 
where are kept the beautiful plate, and a collection 
of many precious treasures. it 

On Tuesday the Royal Party went to the Palace 
of Versailles, and passed through the very rooms 
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where the unfortunate Louis XVL and Marie 
Antoinette were, when the mob of Paris broke 
hi upon them. After driving round the beautiful 
gardens, and admiring the splendid fountains, 
the marble balustrades, &c. the Royal Party, 
having been joined by the Empress^ partook of 
breakfast, to which about forty persons had been 
invited, after which the Royal Party withdrew, 
and, seating themselves on the grass, listened to 
the delightful music of the Guides Band, while 
coffee was served to them in perfect retirement. 

One of the principal objects of the Queen's visit 
to Paris being to see the Exhibition of Industry, 
on the morning following their pleasant visit 
to Versailles the Royal Party, accompanied by the 
Emperor, went thither. To attempt to give any 
description of this Exhibition is out of the 
qu^tion ; but I will just mention the beautiful 
porcelain, the jewels, especially the Imperial 
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Crown, (a diadem truly !) with one diamcmd 
called ''The Regent'' surmounting it, which 
rivals in brilliancy the Koh-i-noor. The 
Indian collection is considered to exceed in 
beauty that which you will remember was ej&- 
hibited in Hyde Park. "How curious (says 
!nie Times) it is, that with all our efforts after 
the beautiful, as applied to industry, the poor 
Hindoo artist, who traces his unprogressive skill 
throughadescending experience of many centuries, 
should still be our master in design.'* I most 
mention too a discovery, by which two messages 
can be sent at the same moment in oppositjef 
directions along one telegraphic wire, the machin- 
ery for which was displayed here. 

I must take you on now to the fSte at YersaiUes.' 
a £gte that exceeded in splendour one that had 
taken place two days before at the Hotel de Ville* 
at which the Queen and Royal Family were aboi 
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preseat. The grand court-yard of the chAteau of 
Versailles was as light as day. In a splendid 
saloon, called " the Gallery of Mirrors/' were two 
s^s of chairs, slightly raised, upon which, in 
iropt, sat the Queen, the Emperor, the Empress, 
Prince Albert, the Princess Royal, and the 
Prince of Wales. The great sheet of water was 
enclosed by a number of porches, standing out 
in coloured fire, and joined by trellis- work. In 
the centre was a portal, built like a triumphal 
arch, with the arms of England and France on 
the top. Under these brilliant arches the water 
sprang up in jets^ and fell back in cascades, while 
on the lake fairy boats were seen gliding about, 
with their illuminated sails. The Royal Party 
proceeded to the balcony reserved for them, to 
witness the fire-works. Two hundred guns were 
fired, while the rockets and lights were flying 
through the air, or bursting in showers of stars 
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of different colours; and when the cloud of 
smoke cleared off, and the towers and battlements 
of Windsor Castle appeared on the horizon, a loud 
burst of applause proceeded fi*om the spectators. 
At this moment the band struck up " Grod save 
the Queen !" Amongst the visitors at this fSte 
were General Canrobert, who had returned to 
France from the Crimea, and whom the Queen 
much noticed, and some Arab Chiefs, who attracted 
great attention from their picturesque costume <rf 
scarlet and white. 

On Monday morning, September the 3rd, her 
Majesty started from St. Cloud in a splendid 
state-carriage drawn by eight horses, loaded with 
gilt trappings (each horse held by a footman 
m gorgeous livery) for the Railway terminus, o& 
her return home, the Emperor accompanying her 
to Boulogne. The Royal Party on arriving at 
Boulogne, about five in the evening, immediate^ 
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" proceeded to a grand review on the sands. Here 
about 50,000 troops passed before her Majesty. 
At eleven o'clock at night the Royal Family of 
England embarked for their own land, amidst the 
thunder of a salute that shook the houses on the 
English coast ; and the next morning the Queen 
was once more among her own subjects. 

During the Queen's stay, she visited the 
tomb of her exiled ancestor James 2nd, at St. 
Germain's, and she also went to see the untimely 
grave of the Duke of Orleans* (who was killed by 
falling from his carriage.) But there was still 

: another to which she went, and that was — the 
Tomb of the Emperor Napoleon Buonaparte 
THE First ! As I told you in the first part of 
this little book, Louis-Philippe had his remains 
brought from their lonely grave at St. Helena, 
and they now repose in a splendid mausoleum in 
a Chapel in the Hotel dea Invalides. How strangely 

* The eldest son of the late King of the French, Lonis-Philippe^ 
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events happen in this world ! Who would hwa 
thought that the Queen of England and the 
Emperor of the French should ever stand tc^etbi^ 
as friends and allies beside the tomb of hina, 
whose name was once in England an object ei 
detestation and dread 1 

I will now close my account of our gracious 
Queen's visit to Paris by a little narrative about 
the Princess Royal, which I think will interest 
you :— •'During her stay in Paris, she several 
times appeared in dresses presented to her by the 
Empress of the French. It appears that her 
Imperial Majesty, during her visit to England, 
secretly obtained from the Princess' dress-maker 
an exact measure of her figure, and on her return 
to Paris ordered a doll to be made precisely 
according to these measurements. For this 
doll she caused to be prepared, by her own dress* 
maker, a complete trousseau (or, as we should say^ 
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cutfitj of the most exquisite description ; dresses, 
mantles, bonnets, head-dresses, boots, gloves, 
Unen, trinkets— every thing in short used in a 
lady's toilet. She then sent the doll and her 
clothes as a present to the Princess. — But here I 
must stop, and turn to more important subjects. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE FALL OF SEEASTOPOL. 

Immediately after the Queen's return froni 
Paris, she went to Scotland ; and it was there she 
was to learn the glorious news, that Sebastopol 

HAD FALLEN I 

After the Battle of Tchernaya, there seemed a 
little rest. The firing both of the Allies and 
the Russians was slack ; and as autumn. days were 
now rapidly approaching, sad forebodings were 
by many entertained, that Sebastopol would not 
be oiu^ before the winter set in. A letter from 
the Camp, dated September 4th, will show the 
opinion felt by many there besides the writer : — 
" Already, in the second month of autumn, the 
allied force has in reality nothing to show in 
shape of substantial advantages gained against 
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the besieged town, except the fact that their lines 
of attack are advanced a few hundred yards nearer 
to the hostile works than when the last snows of 
the winter of 1854 disappeared. From no one 
of their important points of defence, except the 
Mamelon, have the besieged been driven. No 
good end can be answered by hiding from 
ourselves the fact, that present appearances 
strongly favour the opinion, that, in point of 
time, we are still a long way from Sebastopol. 
Fall I believe it must ; but that most devoutly-to- 
be-desired consummation is fated, I much fear, 
to remain yet a while longer a matter of faith 
and hope." 

But God's ways are not our ways. Earnest 
prayers went up to Heaven* for success to our 
arms, and now let us see how graciously God 
interposed His strong right-hand on our behalf. 
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It was on the 5th of September that the fis^ 
bombardment began — a bombardment so fearful^ 
that Prince Gortschakoff described it as inferaal 
Cfeu d'enfer.J The noise in the city must have 
been terrific : handsome private houses were split 
open ; stone walls fell down with a crash ; earth* 
works were destroyed. The Russians seemed for 
a while paralyzed, but at length they began to 
reply to the unceasing deadly volleys of the 
French. After nearly three hour's incessant firings 
the artillerymen of our aUies suddenly ceased, in 
order to rest themselves, and let their guns cool ; 
but they were soon at their fearful work again. 
At 12 o'clock at noon the Russians had only g 
few guns in the Flagstafi" Road and Garden 
Batteries able to reply. 

The English had begun firing at six o'clock ; 
the French had opened at dawn ; and with only 
short intervals of rest had this fearful work been 
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Carried on the whole day. Towards evening, 
a Russian man-of-war was set on fire, (it was 
supposed by a shell,) and as it grew dark the 
whole vessel broke out in one grand blaze : the 
light from the burning ship was so strong, that 
the houses in the city and the forts opposite could 
be seen. The firing of the allies lasted all the night 
of the 5th, and the next day, (September 6th.) 
On the 7th, another Russian ship (a two-decker) 
wlfts set on fire and destroyed : about eleven at 
night a violent explosion took place inside the 
town ; and when day dawned on the 8th (the 
memorable 8th !) a vast sheet of flames was seen 
rising in the very middle of the devoted city. 

^rhe assault was to take place at noon of this 
day, Saturday, September the 8th. I will first give 
you General Simpson's account : — 

" It was arranged that at 12 o'clock in the day 
the French columns of assault were to leave their 
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trenches, and take possession of the Malakhof 

and adjacent works. After their success hac 

been assured, and they were fairly established 

the Redan was to be assaulted by the English. 

The Bastion, Central, and Quarantine Ports, on 

the left, were at the same time to be attacked hj 

the French. At the hour appointed, the French 

quitted their trenches, entered and carried the 

apparently impregnable defences of the Malakhoff^ 

with that impetuous valour which charactenxes 

the French attack ; and, having once obtained 

possession, they were never dislodged. The 

Tricolour Flag, planted on the parapet, was the 

signal for our troops to advance. I determined 

that the Second and Light Divisions should have 

the honour of the assault, from the circumstance 

of their having defended the batteries and approa-i 

ches against the Redan for so many month^^ 

and from the intimate knowledge they possessedi 
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of the ground. The fire of our artillery 
having made as much of a breach as possible in 
the salient of the Redan, I decided that the 
columns of assault should be directed against 
that part, as being less exposed to the heavy 
flanking fire by which this work is protected. 
The assaulting column of a thousand men was 
formed by equal numbers of the two Divisions, 
the column of the Light Division to lead, that 
of the Second to follow. They left the trenches 
at the signal agreed on,* and moved across 
the grouad, preceded by a covering party 
of 200 men, and a ladder party of 320. On 
arriving at the crest of the ditch, and the ladders 
being plsiced, the men immediately stormed the 
parapet of the Redan, and penetrated into the 
salient angle. A most determined and bloody 
contest was here maintained for nearly an hour ; 
and although supported to the utmost, and the 

* The signal was— the Tricolor Flag on the top of the Malakhoff. 

a 
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greatest bravery displayed, it was found impog 
sible to maintain the position. 

" The trenches were after this assault so crowd- 
ed with troops, that I was unable to make a 
second assault. I therefore arranged to renew 
the attack the following morning. The High- 
land Brigade occupied the advanced trenches 
during the night. About 11 o'clock the enemy 
commenced exploding their magazines, and Sir 
CoUn Campbell, having ordered a small party to 
advance cautiously, to examine the Redan, found 
it abandoned. He did not however deem it 
necessary to occupy it until daylight. The 
evacuation of the town by the enemy was made 
manifest during the night. Great fires appeared 
in every part, accompanied by large explosions, 
under the cover of which the enemy succeeded 
in withdrawing their troops to the north side, by 
means of the raft-bridge recently constructed, 
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and which they afterwards disconnected, and 
conveyed to the other side. — Their men-of-war 
were all sunk during the night." 
The following is the French General's account : — 
Marshal Pelissier, speaking of the attack of 
the English on the Redan, says, " Considering 
the Malakhoff was safely in our power, I gave 
the signal which had been agreed upon with 
General Simpson. The English immediately 
advanced bravely against the salient of the Great 
Redan, They were able to effect a lodgment in 
it, and struggled a considerable time to maintain 
their position, but crushed by the Russian reserves 
which advanced incessantly, and by a violent fire 
of artillery, they u^ere forced to return into 
their parallel." The Marshal then goes on 
to tell us, that once, in consequence of the arrival 
of Russian reinforcements, the French troops 
were compelled to fall back on the place whence 

q2 
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they had sallied ; but that, convinced that the 
taking of the Malakhoff would be decisive of 
success, he prevented the renewal of any attacks 
on other points. '* Besides," says he, " a great 
and critical moment was impending. A powder 
magazine near the Malakhoff exploded at this 
moment, from which circumstance I feared the 
most serious results. The Russians, hoping to 
profit by this accident, advanced in dense masse9» 
and, dividing into three columns, at once attacked 
the centre, left, and right of the Malakhoff. 

" But measures of defence had already been 
taken in the interior of the fortress, for which 
purpose there were opposed to the enemy bodies 
of undaunted troops, w/iom nothing could intimu 
date ; and, after the most desperate efforts, the 
Russians were compelled to make a precipitate 
retreat. From that moment the discomiSted 
enemy appears to have renounced all idea of 
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further attack. The Malakhoff was ours, and 
no effort of the enemy could wrest it from us. 

" It was now half-past four o'clock. Measures 
were immediately taken for enabling us to repulse 
the enemy, in case he should attempt against us 
a nocturnal attack. But we were soon released 
from our uncertainty. As soon as it became 
night, fires burst forth on every side ; mines and 
magazines of gunpowder exploded in the air. 

"The sight of Sebastopol in flames (which 
the whole army beheld) was one of the most 
awe-inspiring pictures that the history of wars 
can have presented. The enemy was making a 
complete evacuation. It was effected during the 
night by means of abridge constructed between 
the two shores of the roadstead, and under cover of 
successive explosions, that prevented me from 
approaching and harassing him. 
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" On the morning of the 9th, the whole south* 
em side of the town was freed, and in our power ?" 

But I have no doubt you will like, as well as 
every one else, to have more particulars ; and for 
that purpose I must have recourse to the full and 
interesting account given by the Correspondent 
of I7ie Times, from which I shall extract freely^ 
and thus close my Narrative of the Capture of 
this stronghold of Russia in the Black Sea. 

The following are Extracts from The Times : — 

The Conimander4n-Chief, General Simpson, sat in fht 
trench, with his nose and eyes just facing the cold and 
dust, and his cloak drawn up over his head, to protect bint 
against both. General Jones wore a red nightcap, and 
reclined on his litter ;* and Sir Richard Airey, the Quarter- 
inaster-General, had a white pocket handkerchief tied oyer 
his cap and ears, which detracted somewhat from a martial 
aspect. They all three remained in the trenches during 
the attack on the Redan. Before the engagement began^ 
Colonel Unett had to decide with Colonel Windham who 
should take precedence in the attack. They tossed^ and 

* He was so ill that he could neither move hand nor foot, but he 
imisted on being present, aad «\aa.^ «^ V\i& ^yciv&. 
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Colonel Unett won. He had it in his power to say whether 
he would go first, or follow Colonel Windham. He looked 
at the com, turned it over, and said, *' My choice is 
made : 1*11 be the first into the Redan.*' But it was willed 
otherwise. He was struck down, badly wounded, ere he 
reached the abattis, and was carried to the rear. A brare 
and good man. Captain Hammond, fell dead — ^indeed only 
four* commanders of parties got untouched into the Redan. 
In less than 5 minutes, (during which the troops had to 
pass oyer about 30 yards, from the nearest approach to the 
parapet of the Redan, ) they had lost a large proportion of 
their officers : however, as they came nearer, the enemy's 
fire became less fatal. 'Fhey crossed the abattis without 
difiiculty : it was torn to pieces and destroyed by our shot, 
and the men stepped over and through it with ease. The 
ladders were placed, but were found too short. However, 
if there had but been enough of them, that would not have 
mattered much ; but some had been left behind in the hands 
of the wounded or dead men, and others had been broken ; 
80 that there were not (it is said) above six or seven ladders 
tiiat could be of any use. 

. The first embrasure or opening to which our troops came 
was in fiames, but, moving on to the next, they leaped 
into the ditch, and, with the aid of the ladders and of each 
other's hands, they scrambled up on the other side, climbed 
the parapet, or poured in through the embrasure, which was 
undefended. Colonel Windham was the first, or one of the 
very first, men in on this side, and with him entered Daniel 
Mahony, a great grenadier of the 41st, Killeany, and 

• These four were Ooloael Windham, Ga^l^Ivxi^ ^^^x^^\iW««%»N'«^s^ 
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Cornellis of the same regiment. As Mahonr entered die 

Slace with a cheer, he was shot through the head bj a 
lussian rifle-man, and fell dead across Colonel Windham ; 
and at the same moment Killeany and Cornellis wore both 
wounded. As our men entered, the few Russians idio 
were to be seen retreated behind a parapet, and poored a 
quick fire on our troops : they returned the fire,-^ without 
adyancing. They had an impression that the Redan was 
all mined, and that if they advanced, they would all be 
blown up. In vain the officers urged them on — ^The men 
of different Regiments became mingled together in an m- 
extricable confusion. Colonel Windham did all that man 
could do. Going about, he coaxed his men to come on, and 
succeeded several times in forming a few of them ; but they 
melted away as fast as he laid hold of them, and they 
either fell in their little ranks, or retired to cover, to keep 
up their fusillade. Many of them crowded to lower ports 
of the inner parapet, and kept up a smart fire on the 
enemy ; but nothing would induce them to come out into 
the open space, and charge the breastwork. 

This was all going on at the left of the Redan, while 
nearly the same scene was being repeated at the salient. 
Three times Colonel Windham sent officers to Sir William 
Codrington, begging him to s.nd him help ; but all three 
were wounded as they went on their perilous errand. At 
length the Colonel himself went over to the right, exposed 
to a close fire, but (wonderful to say !) without being touched. 
The place was so close, the men could not form : the more 
they crowded into it, the more they got out of order, and 
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fiofFered from the enemy's fire. This miserable work 
lasted for more than an hour.. Again Colonel Windham 
went across to the left, and passed through the cross fire 
ofEnglish and Russians in safety. A Russian officer now 
stepped over the breastwork^ and tore down a gabion with 
his own hands; it was to make room for a field-piece. 
Colonel Windham exclaimed to several soldiers, who were 
firing over the parapet, " Well, as you are so fond of firing, 
why don't you shoot that Russian V^ They fired a volley, 
and missed him, and soon the field piece began to play on 
the head of the sahent with grape-shot. 

Colonel Windham saw there was no time to be lost. 
He had sent three officers for help, and he now resolved to 
go to Sir W. Codrington himself. He said to Captain 
Crealock — " I must go to the General for support. Now 
mind, let it be known, in case I am killed, why I went 
away." He crossed the parapet and ditch, and, through a 
storm of grape-shot and rifle-bullets, reached Sir William 
in safety. On being asked if he thought he could do anything 
with the Royals, whom Sir Wm. Codrington said he might 
take, the Colonel replied—** Let the officers come out in 
front — let us advance in order ; and if the men keep their 
formation, the Redan is ours." But he spoke too late — 
for at that very moment our men were seen leaping down, 
into the ditch, or running down the parapet of the salient, 
while the Russians followed them with the bayonet, and 
with heavy musketry, and even threw stones and grape- 
shot at them, as they lay in the ditch. The sc'ne in the 
ditch was appalling, — the dead, the dyuig, and the 
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wounded, all lying in heaps together. Some of the RussiaiiB 
plundered the bodies of those who were lying on the slope 
of the parapet ; but others came forth on a holier erraiid^ 
and brought w»ter to our wounded. 

General PeUssier observed the failure of our attack from 
behind the Malakhoff, and sent over to General Simpson, to- 
know if he intended to attack again. The English Ck>m'* 
mander-in-Chief is said to have replied, that he £d not then 
feel in a condition to do so. The attack lasted about an 
hour and three-quarters ; and in that time we lost more 
men than at Inkermann, (when the fighting lasted seven 
hours.) 

lieutenant-Colonel Handcock was shot through the head 
at the Redan : he was carried to his tent ; but the ball lodeed 
in the brain : he was never sensible, and expired that nif^t. 
His wife was watching the progress of the struggle from 
the Picket-house, and all her worst fears were realized* 
when ber husband's body was brought by the very place 
where she stood. 

[There was one young lieutenant (Douglas Macgregor) 
killed, of whom it was said, *' He was as remarkable for 
his unostentatious piety and Christian virtues as for his 
bravery in the field." His was indeed a glorious death — a 
Christian Soldier's death !] 

At eight o'clock in the evening, the Russians (finding 
that the French had firm possession of the Malakhoff) 
prepared to leave the south side of the town. As you 
have already heard, the English, observing an unusual 
silence in the Bedan, sent a party of men, who crept 
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silently along up into it. Nothing could they hear hut 
the heavy breathing and groans of the wounded and 
dying, who, with the dead, were the sole occupants of the 
place. About two o'clock in the morning of the 9th, flames 
were observed to break out in different parts of the town. 
By nine o'clock the town was in a mass of flames, and thd 
pillar of black velvety smoke from it seemed to support 
the very heavens. All this time the Russians had been 
passing over the bridge of rafts towards the north side* 
The retreat was effected with masterly skill and perfect 
ease, the Russian General, Prince Gortschakoff, *" being 
too wise to try to keep a place, of which his enemy had the 
key.*'* At 45 minutes past six o'clock in the morning, 
the last dense column of Russians passed the bridge. Soon 
afterwards the bridge was pulled asunder, and the pieces 
were all floated across to the north side, over the deep arm 
of the sea by which the two sides of Sehastopol are 
separated. 

The surprise throughout the camp on Sunday morning 
was beyond description, when the news spread that Sebas- 
topol was in flames, and that the enemy were retreating. 
The tremendous explosions, which shook the very ground 
like so many violent earthquakes, failed to disturb many of 
our wearied soldiers, who had lain down to rest, doubtful 
of the complete success of the French, certain of our own 
failure, and little dreaming that Sebastopol was ours. 

As soon as it was dawn, the French began to steal from 
their trenches into the burning town, and before Ave in the 
morning numbers were coming back with plunder. It so 

* The French having possession of the Malakhoff. 
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happened, that as the French regiments who had bera 
engaged against the Malakhoff were marching back to their 
tents on Sunday morning, the £nglish Second DiTiakm wis 
drawn up in front of their camp, and the French had to 
pass by them. The moment they came up, the Rpgliris 
with one spontaneous burst, rent the air with an Rnglifiy 
cheer. The French officers drew their swords, their men 
marched past as if at a review, while regiment after regi* 
ment of the Second Division caught up the cry, and at last 
our men presented arms to their brave comrades of France, 
and the officers on both sides saluted with their swords, till 
the last man had past by. 

The Russians were all this time swarming on the north 
side, and took the liveliest interest in the progress of tha 
explosions and conflagrations. They took up their place 
in their own camps, and swarmed all over the face of the 
hills behind the forts. As the day advanced, the funeral 
parties commenced their labours. The road was crowded 
with plunderers and prisoners — ^many of these wounded, 
and ail dejected, with the exception of a fine little boy in a 
Cossack cap and a tiny uniform great-coat, who seemed 
rather pleased with his kind captors. 

But, of all the sad sights on that day, the hospital of 
Sebastopol presented the most heart-rending I In a long 
low room lay the wounded Russians, who had been thua 
abandoned by their General ! With the roar of explodilig 
fortresses in their ears, with shells and shot forcing through 
the roof and sides of the rooms in which they lay, with the 
crackling and hissing of fires around them, these Russians . 
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were left to their terrible fate. There were some dead, and 
some living English soldiers amongst them.* Many with 
1^ and arms broken and twisted, and splinters sticking 
through the flesh, implored help, water, or pity ! Some, 
deprived of speech by the approach of death, or by dread- 
ful injuries, could only point to their wounds. Many 
seemed bent alone on making their peace with Heaven. 

The steamers in the Harbour had been doing much 
injury and mischief to the allies ever since the Battle of 
Inkermann up tb this time ; and now the jfrench battery 
near Inkermann was vainly endeavouring to " touch them 
up." It was therefore resolved to construct a battery on 
the ruins of Fort Paul, near which thev had taken refuge. 
The men who were ordered to erect this battery, though 
they were deprived of the quiet night and undisturbed repose 
they expected, set to work with good-will, and began to 
throw up a parapet, fill gabions, &c. &c. They had been 
working some time, when it was observed that one of the 
Russian steamers had left the north side, and was slowly 
andnoiselessly dropping down on the very spot where our men 
were at work. She came closer and closer. Every moment 
they expected her guns to open fire on them. They there- 
fore lay down on their faces, and kept as near to the ground 
as they could. They heard the anchor splash into the 
water, and the rattle of the cable as it ran through the 
hole. Now, certainly, they were " eoing to catch it." But 
no ! the steamer showed no light. Our men were ordered 

* A Russian officer (a prisoner) said, ** If our men only knew 
how to fight as they knew how to die, they would be the finest 
troops in the world.*' 
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to observe the strictest silence. In about an hour, a broad 
light was seen in the yessel. Another steamer on the 
opposite side was instantly lighted up, and then five others 
sent jets of fire from them. The jets soon became columns 
of flame and smoke — the wind blew fresh and strong — the 
night was dark, so that the fire spread rapidlj along the 
vessels, and soon lighted up the heavens, so that the 
northern side of Sebastopol could be plainly seen. The 
vessels were soon nothing but huge arks of light, hissing 
and crackling fiercely. The guns, as they got hot, went 
off J and shook the ships to atoms. One after another they 
went down into the boiling waters. At daybreak, only one 
steamer remained : a boat pushed along-side her : the 
Russians who were in it boarded her : in about 10 minutes 
they returned to the boat and rowed it to shore. Soon the 
steamer seemed seized as with a convulsion — she gave a few 
uneasy shakes, and at length, after a short shiver, went 
down ! Thus did the Russians burn and destroy their own 
ships, lest they should fall into our hands. They have 
always preferred destroying their own property, to risking 
the chances of its being done for them. 

Again to quote Mr. Russell's words : — ** It is just one 
year this day (September 14, 1855,) since we landed at 
Kalamita Bay. In that time we have stormed the heights 
of the Alma, sustained the glorious disaster of Balaklava, 
fought tbe great fight of Inkerniann, swept the Seaof Azoff 
and its seabord, wasted Kertch, and seized upon Yenikale : 
have witnessed the battle of the Tchernaya ; have opened 
$even bombardments upon Sebastopol ; have held in check 
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every general and every soldier that Russia could spare ; 
and now, after the endurance of every ill that an enemy at 
home and abroad could inflict upon us — after passing 
through the summer's heat and winter's frost, after being 
purged in the fire of sickness and death, repulse and 
disaster, —and above all in the fiery glow of victory, — 
THE British Standard floats over Sebastopol I" 



CONCLUSION. 

And now my task is done ! It has been my 
object to place before my Youthful Readers the 
chief and most stirring Events that have taken 
place in Eiu'ope, but especially in England, during 
the last eight years, in a simple but faithful 
narrative. 

My little volume will not I hope be without 
its use, in bringing before the mind, and fixing 
upon the memory, occurrences, which, tho' they 
have passed away, are designed to accomplish. 
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and will accomplish great results in the hands 
of Him who is the God of the families of the 
earth, and who worketh all things after the coun- 
sel of His own will, " both among the armies of 
heaven and the inhabitants of the earth.*' He bath 
designs in all these events, which are hid indeed 
from human eye, though man is the great 
instrument by which they are accomplished. 

And since even the smallest matters are not 
beneath Plis notice, if His Glory be sought in 
them, and they be conducted in humble depen- 
dence upon His will and power, I now commend 
my little volume to Him, and ask His blessing 
upon it, as a means of instruction and edification to 

THE CHILDREN OF ENGLAND. 
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BXPLA.NATION OF SOME DIFFICULT WORDS. 



AbattU. A defence made of trees cut down, and laid with their 

branches so interwoven, as to present a very formidable obstacle 

to the approach of the enemy.* 
Abdicate. To renounce, to resign, to give up. 
Ambulance. A carriage for conveying ths wounded. 
Ammunition. All sorts of warlike stores, especially gunpowder 

and shot 
Angle. A space between two lines, which meet in a point. 
Arabas. Carts or waggons used for carrying stores. 
Artillery. All sorts of great guns and cannons, with all belonging 

to them ; also the men engaged in using them. 

Barricade. A defence made in haste, with earth, trees, &c. in order 

to block up the way against an enemy. 
Barrier. A boundary or defence, generally made of great stakes. 
Bastion. A mass of earth cut out from a trench, sometimes faced 

with bricks, or stone-work. 
Battalion. A division of an army; a body of foot soldiers, in 

number consisting of six, seven, or eight hundred men. 
Battery. A place where cannon are fixed, and which is usually 

surrounded with a trench at the bottom, and a parapet at the 

top. It also iiicans a number of guns placed in position against 

an enemy. 
Bivouac. An army is said ** to bivouac,** when the soldiers sleep on 

the ground at night, without any covering or shelter. 
Bombf or Shell. A hollow ball ot iron filled with gunpowder, and 

discharged from a kind of gun called ** a mortar." 
Bombard. To send bombs, shells, &c. into a town, in order to 

destroy the buildings. 
Bow-gun. A gun placed in the bow, or rounding part of a ship's 

side. 

^ At Sebastopol the trees used for this purpose ^«t« C?e^3si««& ^m^s.^. 
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Breach. An opening made in any part of the works of a 

place, by the fire of the enemy's artillery. 
Brecutticork. A parapet thrown up as high as the breas 

troops defending it 
Sriffade (of an army). A party of either horse or foot sc 

brigade of horse consists of eight or ten squadrons ; 

of foot, four, five, or six battalions. A brigade oj 

consists of eieht men. 
Broadside. Firing all the guns on one side of a ship at oi 

Caniitter, Balls packed in tin canisters, and fired from ca 
Ch&let. A Swiss cottage, or house. 
Coup-de-main. Sudden attack, timely assistance. 
Cosxacka. The half Tartar tribes of che Southern plains c 
and the Ukraine. 

Debris. The wreck or remains of a routed army. 

Defile, A narrow passatre, through which a company o 

can pass one at a time, (in file.) 
Deiachinent Any number of men set apart for some j 

duty. 
Division. Part of an army, commanded by a general. 

Umbrasure. An opening in a wall, through which cannon 
Enfilade^ sub. The situation of a post, so as to discover a 

all the length of a straight line. 
Enfilade, verb. "To sweep the whole length of a line of t 

of any work, by a fire of shot from a battery. 
Escalade. The attack of a fortress by scaling the walls witl 

so as to mount up on it. 
Escarp. The side of a ditch next the rampart, or mass of < 
Evacuate, To draw troops from a place. 

Fascines. Small branches of trees, or brushwood, bou 
bundles, which, mixed with earth, serve to fill up ditcl 
breast-works, &c. 

File A row of soldiers standing one behind another : 
•oidiers— 'the front and rear rank men. 
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?ile off (to). To fall of from marching in a large front, and marcli 
in length by files. 

Hank. The side of an enemy. 

Flank^ verb. To attack, or turn the side of an army. 

Fortification. A place built for strength. 

?ortify. To strengthen against attack by walls and works. 

?use^ or Fusee. A pipe filled with wild-fire, or inflammable mate- 
rials, and put into the touch-hole of a bomb, and cut to a certain 
length, so that it may bum a certain time : by setting fire to the 
gunpowder, it causes the bomb to burst as soon as it touches 
the ground. It is made with saltpetre, sulphur, and powder. 

fWiV. A small musket or firelock. 

Jahions. Baskets made of wicker, and filled with earth, to make 

fortifications or entrenchments. They are generally about four 

feet round, and five or six feet in height. 
rarrison. A place of defence, in which soldiers are stationed : it 

also means 'he soldiers themselves who defend it. 
rorge. The entrance into a bastion or redoubt. 
trape-shot. A number of shot, so arranged round a spike, as to be 

like a buncb of grapes. 

wtrenchment^ or Entrenchment, A ditch, or trench, with a parapet> 
made to defend a post against the attack of an enemy. 

iamelon. A slightly-rising mound. 

^asks. A battery is said to be matked^ when it is so covered as to 
hide it from the view of the enemy. 

k'dnance. Cannon, great guns. 

)uiwork8. The works outside the first inclosure. 

*arapet. A wall of earth breast-high, raised on the edge of a ram- 
part, so as to screen the troops behind it from the fire and 
observation of the enemy. 

e2 
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Pickett. Bodies of troops placed at small distances from the ctaapf 

to guard it from surprise. 
Pattern, A small door or passage under a rampart, or bastion, iat 

the soldiers to march in and out, unperoeived by the enemy. 

Quarter (to gwe). To spare the life of a conquered enemy. 

Rampart, A broad massy bank of earth raised round a fortified 

place. On the outward edge of the rampart, the parapet is 

placed. 
Range. The distance to which a shot can reach. 
Rcmk, A line of men placed abreast, or, the straight line which the 

soldiers make as they stand side by side. 
Rank and File, This means the corporals and priyate soldiers 

together. 
Raze, To lay eyen with the ground, to pull down. 
Rear, The hindermost part of an army. 
Redan. A work made in the form of the teeth of a saw, with sloping 

angles (or two lines meeting in a point) thus, AAAAAA 
Redaubtt. The outworks of a fortificatioil ; small forts of a square 

form, which have no defence but in the front 
Regiment. A body, or several companies of foot soldiers, or troops 

of horse, under a colonel. 
Reveille, The beat of drums at day-break» to summon the soldiers 

from their bed. 
Rockets. Fireworks made of pasteboard, or iron, filled with nitre, 

charcoal, and sulphur. 
Running f/re, A discharge of musketry, in which the soldiers fire 

quickly in succession. 

Salient, An angle which carries its point outwards /rom the body 

of the work, totoardt the country. 
Sap. A digging at the foot of a work, to undermine it; a deep 

ditch or trench, cut in order to make a passage. 
Sand'bagu, Bags filled with earth, or sand, used to repair what is 

beaten down by the tire of the enemy. 
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Shako, A military cap. 

Siege. The encamping, or setting down of an army before a fortified 
place, in order to take it by force ; a continued endenyour to 
take possession of a place, under coyer of earth thrown up 
from trenches. 

Squadron. The chief division in a regiment of cavalry, (or horse- 
soldiers,) consisting of 160 men ; also, a certain number of 
ships of war is called a squadron. 

Spiked, A gun is said to be spiked, when nails or spikes are pur> 
posely driven into it at the touch-hole, so that no use can be 
made of it by an enemy. 

Stratagem, An artifice in war, a trick by which an enemy is 
deceived. 

Surprise, A sudden assault, or an attacI^|^laware8. 

Trench, A ditch, or cut made in the earth. 

Truoe^ or Armistice, A short peace, a cessation from fighting, 

agreed upon for a time between two armies. 
Tumbrils, Covered carts, used to convey tools, warlike stores, &c. 

Van, The front, or first line of an army. 

Videttes, Sentinels on horseback, detached from the main body of 
an army, to discover and give notice of the enemy's designs. 

Wings, The extreme right and left divisions of an army. 
Works, All the fortifications about the body of a place ; a general 
name for walls, parapets, trenches, &c. 
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